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\ E are glad to have firms which are seeking an 
‘Y advertising connection write to our clients for 
word of us. Often an inquiry brings a response 
such as the one below, a copy of which was gra- 
ciously tendered us. 


. . « “We have never had our advertising 
handled as efficiently, with as few errors, 
and with as satisfactory copy as it has been , 
handled since N. W. Ayer & Son took over 


our account. 


“You will find upon investigation that 
they are one of the oldest, as well as one of 
the largest and best financed advertising 
agencies in the country. 


“If you make a connection with these 
people you will find that once you get your 
account in their hands and have them fully 
understand what you want, you can forget 
all about the advertising end of your busi- 
ness and be sure that it is handled in an 
efficient manner. In other words, we feel 
that there is not another advertising agency 
in the United States that can in any way 
compare with N. W. Ayer & Son, and we 
know that you will like their work and like 
their organization.” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CLEVELAND CHICAGO 





AN APPRECIATION 


Institutions whose business it is to sell advertising 
have made some enthusiastic observances regarding the 
value of Wartime advertising. It is only natural that 
some degree of skepticism prevails when the seller 
speaks. 


What buyers of advertising say should weigh 
with the man who's in doubt. 


We have always believed in advertising: our 
experience justifies our conviction. We believe in adver- 
tising now—above all times. We determined at the out- 
break of the war to push our publicity plans vigorously. 
We realized that the benefits which would accrue to us 
when the war was won would warrant our policy. Our 
inability to make deliveries did not deter us. And we 
shall keep on “carrying on.” 


As buyers of publicity there is much that we 
owe to advertising and to the men who have made it so 
important a fraternity. Our appreciation is tendered for 
the dual purpose of stating our position and of inviting 
the expressions of other advertisers. 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 


cy re 
can touch you 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


Chicago New York 
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Do Your Salesmen Have a Voice in 
Shaping Your Sales Policy? 


How One National Advertiser Secured the Opinions of His Selling Staff, 
and What Opinions He Got 


By Kenneth Fox, Jr. 


To traveling men, marooned 
in a jerk-water town from 
Saturday to Monday, were lolling 
in the frowsy lobby of the almost 
deserted hostelry talking war, poli- 
tics, religion—and shop. One was 
on the payroll of a “one-hoss” con- 
cern; the other represented a na- 
tional advertiser with smashing 
double spreads in publications over 
a million circulation. 

And yet the conversation indi- 
cated that of the two men the one 
selling the almost unadvertised 
brand was contented with his job, 
while the other, whose business 
card bore a well-known trade- 
mark embossed in crimson letters, 
was nursing a grudge—not imag- 
inary, but founded on legitimate 
grievances and which impaired his 
elficiency and indirectly damaged 
the whole cause of advertising. 

“Jim,” mused this discontented 
individual, blowing meditative 
rings of smoke, “I work for a 
wonderful house. They’ve got the 
finest product in creation. My 
salary and commissions are O. K. 
Their advertising is corking. Yet 
sometimes I am sorry I left the 
old firm—unadvertised and un- 


I know what comes next,” but- 
ed in his companion. “I’ve heard 
its of fellows say the same thing 
advertising is transforming you 
into a mechanical talking ma- 
Cc ine.’ 
“No, Jim, you’re wrong. It isn’t 
advertising. It’s something else. 
li's sentiment! You know when 


I was with the old firm I’d run in 
every month and talk things over 
with the boss; not territorial 
things alone, Jim, but the business 
in general. He had asked me what 
competition was doing. He had 
asked my opinion of the new 
lines and the new men. And when 
they decided to open up _ the 
Southern territory, the old man 
took me out to lunch and laid the 
whole plan before me. He 
wanted to know whether I 
thought Knoxville or Birmingham 
the logical point to build the new 
warehouse. I felt I played a part 
in shaping the future destinies of 
the business.” 

The other man nodded. 

“Well, Jim, this is just what I 
notice about the new job: They’re 
too big to want me to tell ’em how 
to run their business. But, Jim, I 
miss it. And it isn’t sentiment 
alone, Jim. They’ve got the most 
likable sales manager in captivity, 
but, ding bust it, he isn’t up 
against the real thing every day 
like I am, and sometimes his cam- 
paigns are planned from the 
wrong dope.” 

This is a condition which, un- 
fortunately, exists in many big 
concerns. And this conversation 
is not entirely imaginary. Look- 
ing at things in a national way, 
the sales or advertising manager 
sometimes feels that he can get 
little help from the salesmen with 


‘their necessarily restricted view- 


point, except in matters of im- 
mediate local significance. Yet the 
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fact remains that ‘the experience 
of the men marketing the goods 
and which reflects directly the 
views of the trade can, if properly 
collected and classified, be turned 
to vital account. 

One national advertiser, who for 
obvious reasons does not wish to 
be mentioned, recently realized 
that his entire selling and execu- 
tive organization was leaning too 
much toward a theoretical inter- 
pretation of marketing and mer- 
chandising conditions. 

In the early days the men at 
the helm had taken sample case 
in hand and traveled the bumpy 
roads themselves. The original 
sales policies of the company had 
been founded on personal experi- 
ence and personal contact with the 
trade. Later, this rubbing of 
shoulders was supplanted by an 
elaborate system of reports and 
investigations and trade analyses, 
which were often incorrectly in- 
terpreted or interpreted from a de- 
humanized point of view. And 


gradually the road salesmen began 


to sense the new order of things 
with a lessened respect for the 
home organization and decreased 
co-operative efficiency. Besides, 
they were salesmen—not members 
of the firm’s family. 

So one bright morn the ad man 
called in one of the old war 
horses to his palatial, green-car- 
peted sanctum. “How can we get 
back the personal interest of our 
men in the business as a whole?” 
he asked after a preliminary reci- 
tation of the facts. “In the old 
days our sales conventions used 
to be conducted chiefly to dig out 
the ideas of the men. Now the 
process is reversed. As the sell- 
ing staff has grown things have 
reached the point where we haven’t 
time for discussion of the other 
men’s view. We stage our con- 
ventions like Belasco stages a play 
—to put the story across. We 
plan it weeks ahead. We doll up 
the settings. We rehearse our 
little stunts until we are letter per- 
fect. Then bang! We call in 
the men and they are supposed to 
go away brimming over with pep 
and enthusiasm. 

“But they don’t,” he continued 
sorrowfully. “It’s stale stuff. 


INK 


Now, here’s the contrast. Last 
week I was out with Bob Hawkii's 
in Michigan. Every. night \e 
talked bread and butter facts-- 
not double spreads in the mag:- 
zines—and I'll bet if we could 
place a dictaphone in the corner of 
the hotel lobby when a bunch of 
you fellows get together for your 
confabs we would soon have some 
really fundamental material upon 
which to build the biggest selling 
campaign we have ever put 
across.” 

From a direct suggestion of 1 
veteran—a salesman who had beei 
with the firm 23 years—it was de 
cided that the next best thing to 
this quiet eavesdropping was to 
write each salesman _personall) 
asking specific questions and urg« 
definite constructive recommenda 
tions for the development of the 
business. As an encouragement 
for serious consideration, three 
prizes for the most valuable sug- 
gestions were offered. 

And it is some of the questions 
and answers submitted that I have 
the privilege of presenting in this 
article to give other advertisers 
the opportunity to consider the 
merit of a similar plan adapted to 
their particular business needs. 
Incidentally, some of the repre- 
sentatives’ views of distribution 
of advertising, dealer co-operation, 
sales campaigns, etc., have an in- 
dependent value. in the fact that 
they can be applied to other lines 
of trade. 


IMPORTANT TO ASK QUESTIONS THE 
RIGHT WAY 


It will be interesting first to 
describe the method employed in 
developing the suggestion blank 

special meeting was called of 
the members of the Sales Com- 
mittees and each department man 
ager, including the advertising 
man, was requested to submit a 
list of the six most suggestive 
questions which would bring out 
the kind of information they were 
seeking. These questions did not 
necessarily ask a mere “Yes” or 
“No” on some policies which were 
generally understood to be satis- 
factory, but tried to get the sales- 
man to become communicative and 
present his personal views of th« 
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Let Us Get Together for 


Maximum Results 


During the past two months the NEW YORK 
GLOBE has been using space in the newspapers and 
advertising trade papers “Printers’ Ink,” “The Editor 
and Publisher,” “The Fourth Estate,” “Advertising 
News,” ‘‘Newspaperdom,” and “Judicious Advertis- 
ing” for the purpose of urging newspaper publishers 
and advertising agents to get closer together for greater 
efficiency and improved service to the advertiser. 


We have indicated that an important 
reason why agencies cannot afford to throw 
more of the local business which they create 
into the newspapers is because the newspapers 
in few cities pay a commission for such service. 


We have indicated that few newspapers are 
equipped to continuously serve a large group 
of customers in similar lines, while the agen- 
cies can render such service. 


We have indicated that local business go- 
ing out from its home town becomes general 
business and that in nearly every city or town 
there is some industry capable of being so ex- 
panded. 


We have indicated that through the sane 
and fair treatment of responsible advertising 
agents the newspapers can greatly increase 
the volume of their advertising. 


The Globe has shown the way and sent thousands 
of letters and ads to newspaper publishers and agents. 
The Globe will continue to urge greater co-operation. 


JASON ROGERS 


New York, Sept. 12, 1918 Publisher The Globe 
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development of that particular de- 
partment. 

The result was that when the 
suggestion blank was finally put 
in the hands of the printer forty- 
eight vital subjects were presented 
in such a way that it would be 
a very phlegmatic salesman, in- 
deed, who would not take the op- 
portunity to air his pet ideas on 
running the business. Instead of 
the suggestion blanks being sent 
through the local branch sales 
managers, they were mailed direct 
to the committee headquarters. 
In this way the salesmen did not 
feel that any complaints of local 
service would be censored by the 
local sales manager. And, more- 
over, it appealed to the salesman’s 
vanity to think that he could send 
his suggestions direct to the head- 
quarters staff. 

As the suggestion blanks were 
passed from department to depart- 
ment, each manager was requested 
to mark “Excellent,” “Good,” 
“Fair,” or “Indifferent,” so in or- 
der to win a prize the salesman’s 


suggestions must be consistently 


commenting on all 
business. Sales 
managers were permitted to 
participate, but were not elig- 
ible to any of the prizes. 

After the mass of material had 
been carefully condensed, a num- 
ber of surprising facts were 
brought out. Some of these re- 
lated to complaints of local dis- 
tribution of advertising—a thing 
of which the advertising manager 
at headquarters was blissfully ig- 
norant. 

In answer to the question, “Is 
our distribution of sample folders, 
store advertising, window displays, 
etc., satisfactory on vour terri- 
tory?” one salesman wrote in: 

“No, it has not been. One new 
agent in Michigan City where we 
had not had an agent in years, did 
not get near the advertising I re- 
quested—not even a sample book. 
I unpacked the box. This after 
prospect had previously spent al- 
most a whole afternoon in my ad- 
vertising room at hotel. Those 
things hurt. I always go through 
their folders in rack, and if they 
need ten, don’t send twenty-five. 
Have absolutely not been extrava- 


good in 
phases of the 


INK 


gant. A representative that has 
been with the ‘House’ ought to 
be a better judge than a person 
that is just taking ‘an economical 
guess. 

“More judgment should be used, 
whether it is an old representative 
or a new one, whether his adver- 
tising sheets show an extravagant 
request or a conservative one. | 
found one agent on my first call 
with almost 100 expensive samjle 
books on hand, showed him the 
wastage and told him the reason 
less were always sent. He was 
sold right then. Whenever it has 
been decided to conserve or cut 
out any features, ‘For heaveni's 
sake,’ notify us and don’t let us 
promise our customers features 
that are not sent. If our adver- 
tising orders are cut, why not just 
let the person in,charge of that 
department make them all out, 
either way he is taking a ‘blind 
guess.’ Ten cents’ worth of con- 
servation on these features may 
cost one nundred dollars’ worth of 
business.” 

The curious thing about this 
complaint is the fact that all plans 
for distribution of dealer adver- 
tising were mapped out on a very 
elaborate basis and the advertis- 
ing manager at headquarters did 
not realize that on account of the 
fact that each branch was on a 
competitive basis, the local sales 
manager was holding down dis- 
tribution to such a point that one 
salesman sarcastically commented 
that “sample books and folders 
were handled as a family of birds 
that was almost extinct.” 


SALESMEN TELL THEIR OPINION OF 
ADVERTISING 


While still on the subject of 
advertising, it was interesting to 
note the number of real construc- 
tive criticisms made against the 
advertising in general. These not 
only involved advertising in na- 
tional publications, but window 
displays and other store adver- 
tising. One salesman, for in- 
stance, mentioned that on his ter- 
ritory he had not been able to 
get his dealers to use the firm’s 
newspaper electros because he 
was in a big city where space runs 

(Continued on page 89) 
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An ee: Market 





The advertiser who is planning his ad- 
vertising for the coming season should recognize 
the radically changed conditions which now 


ex ist in the small towns and rural districts. 


Due to the unprecedented prosperity of the 
farmer and laboring classes the standard of living 
has been raised to a marked degree, and many 
manufacturers may now profitably bring their 
product to the attention of a vastly increased 


number of possible buyers. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN goes 


monthly to 500,000 women in small towns, 
women who discriminate in their buying as in 


their reading. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


Circulation 500,000 Monthly 


Applicant for Membership in A. B.C. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W.H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
3° N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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Articles sold to women 
through grocery, drug and 
department stores 


Women in Advertisin 1g 


*85% of all retail purchases are made 
by women 


N selling goods to women, you hear much of the 

““Wwoman’s point of view.” It is spoken of as ii 
there were some mystery about women, which perhaps 
some woman, properly gifted, could divulge. 


There is far from being any mystery, but there are 
facts of the utmost importance. 


It is a question of establishing these facts—facts in the 
life of the housewife, the mother, the young girl. It 
is a question of knowing their needs, their desires, their 
tastes, their prejudices. 


To establish these facts and to base the work of pre- 
senting articles to be sold to women on complete facts, 
the J. Walter Thompson Company has developed a 
staff of women. 


Over a period of years, this staff has illustrated that 
women, thoroughly trained in advertising, -working 
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=" Advertisements in the suc- 
Sk cess of which the work of 
Keayooe lb Kovws women has been a factor 
sae Se as lat 
with men, can establish facts which cannot be even 
approximated by men working alone. This staff has 
proved its ability to make-contributions in the presen- 
tation of facts, which, without its knowledge, would 
lack much of their appeal. 


Among the members of its creative staff, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company includes women holding degrees 
from Barnard, Smith, Vassar, University of Chicago, 
Wellesley and Columbia—women who have also gone 
through the regular course of training in advertising 
which the company gives. 


The advertisements shown above are taken from a few 
of many campaigns in the success of which the work of 
women has been a factor. 





*The most reliable figures available show that 
sales made to women are as follows: department 
stores, 80%; drug stores, 68.3%; grocery stores, 
89.1% ; automobiles, 50.90%. 


J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
‘New York, 


Chicago + Boston - Detroit + Cincinnati 











Now Let’s Have a Guessing Bee 


Estimating Total Yearly Expenditure for Advertising Is a Fine Exercise 
for Gasoleneless Sundays 


San Jose, Cat., Sept. 7, 1918. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please tell me how much is 
spent for all kinds of advertising every 
year in the United States? 

R. F. E. 


E know only one man in all 

history who could give a 
really thorough and _ satisfactory 
answer to this question; and 
since he existed only between the 
covers of a book, he is hardly 
available. We refer to Colonel 
Sellers, the famous creation of 
Mark Twain (peace to whose 
ashes !). Figuring out how much 
is spent for advertising is just 
the sort of job Colonel Sellers 
would have loved dearly—next, 
probably, to estimating the profits 
on raising chickens—* Say you be- 
gin with one egg”—or working out 
the hidden wealth concealed in a 
where 
the rats 


possible cat-and-rat farm, 
the cats live on rat meat, 
on cat meat, and the annual in- 
crease in population of both va- 


rieties is killed for the fur. Not, 
of course, that there is any real 
similarity between the problems; 
but in figuring how much is spent 
for advertising one has the op- 
portunity to roll in vast wealth 
of the mind, so to speak; one 
adds or subtracts hundreds of 
millions with such ease and grace, 
and no one can say nay. Thus E. 
Allen Frost, attorney for the Pos- 
ter Advertising and Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association, told the 
Senate Finance Committee that 
a billion a year is spent for ad- 
vertising—“But,” he conceded 
graciously, “I will take off two 
hundred million dollars and call 
it eight hundred million!” Cer- 
tainy that is one of the greatest 
marked-down offers in history! 
Of this amount Mr. Frost stated 
that eight million a year is spent 
for posters, and eight million 
more for outdoor painted display. 

Of course, before deciding off- 
hand our correspondent’s question, 
we must first dispose of a few 


little essential preliminary trifles. 
10 


We must decide what is adverts 
ing and what isn’t—a question 
which no one has ever yet solved 
satisfactorily. For the ordinary 
advertising appropriation is like 
charity—it covers a multitude of 
sins, and most of the sins ave 
charity, at that. In only too many 
offices “Charge it up to advertis- 
ing” is a slogan which disposes of 
any expenditure which you are 
ashamed to put down under any 
other head. You remember the 
famous Irish stew in “Three Men 
in a Boat,” into which were put 
all the odds and ends of food 
which could be scraped together, 
until even Montmorency, the dog 
disappeared into the bushes and 
returned with a dead rat which 
he seemed to feel might go in. 
ELUSIVE ADVERTISING 

When the Singer tower in New 
York was built objectors to the 
enterprise were reassured by the 
statement that the stately build- 
ing would be good advertising for 
the Singer sewing machine. 
Whether the whole building was 
thus regarded, or only the top 
dozen floors, or the foundation, 
main entrance and elevators, is 
not stated. On the same principle 
Uncle Sam might charge off the 
cost of American ammunition 
used in France to advertising our 
sentiments and our determination 
to Germany. And as everyone 
knows, the ladies of the chorus 
philosophically charge up to ad- 
vertising the expense of their di- 
vorce suits, their stolen diamonds, 
and their street costumes. But 
these problems are too esoteric to 
receive an airing here. 

For some years it has been the 
fashion to estimate the amount 
spent for.advertising in the United 
States at $616,000,000 or some 
larger figure based on the pre- 
sumptive growth of the business 
since the compilation was made. 
This compilatioi has been pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK, with a 
warning that it contained items 
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basa only work that instantly furnishes 

a complete list of all the Manu- 
facturers and primary sources of supply 
for any conceivable article, or kind of 
article—more than 70,000. 











More than 12,000 important concerns have bought recent 
editions of this Register, and refer to it to find sources of 
supply as instinctively as they look at the clock for the time 
of day. They all wanted it, ordered it and paid for it. Not 
an advertising scheme of free distribution. 


Descriptive and other advertising matter therein automati- 
cally comes to the attention of the above buyers at the im- 
portant moment when they are interested. It costs for only 
one time, but lasts for at least a year. 


Last opportunity to secure space in the new edition 
(October, 1918). 


Thomas Publishing Company, 129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Allston Sq. -20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California St. 24 Railway Approach 
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which are impossible to estimate 
with the slightest accuracy. For 
instance, the total given includes 
$100,000,000 for direct mail, while 
a reputed authority in this field 
tells Printers’ INK that at pres- 
ent, in his opinion, nearly half a 
billion a year is being spent in this 
field alone. The list also gives 
$55,000,000 for outdoor painted 
and posted display, which is $37,- 
000,000 higher than the figures of 
Mr. Frost, who ought to know. 
It includes $250,000,000 for news- 
papers, for which current reliable 
estimates give $375,000,000. 

The Periodical Publishers’ As- 
sociation, through John Adams 
Thayer, reports as follows on ex- 
penditures for 1916, stating that 
“1917 would not be different from 
the previous year”: 
$375,000,000 

34,000,000 

30,000,000 

10,000,000 

15,000,000 

10,000,000 

50,000,000 
$524,000,000 

To this Mr. Thayer would add, 
in round numbers, which are, of 
course, very approximate, $200,- 
000,000 a year for miscellaneous 
other forms of advertising, mak- 
ing a grand total of nearly three- 
quarters of a billion dollars— 
missing that figure by only $26,- 
000,000; and what are twenty-six 
million dollars between friends 
when we are being statistical? 


Daily newspapers 

Country newspapers... 

Posted and painted... 

Street cars 

Farm papers 

Business papers....... 

Magazines and _peri- 
odicals 


MORE MILLIONS, NOT IN LIST 


Mr. Thayer’s list does not in- 
clude theatre programmes, for 
which the figure of $5,000,000 is 
given by Ralph Trier, of the New 
York Theatre Program Corpora- 
tion,’as being as ‘close as could 
be expected to the real amount. 
To the estimate of $15,000,000 for 
farm papers, an authority in that 
field adds $7,000,000, making $22,- 
000,000 all told. The consensus 
of opinion of three exponents of 
street-car advertising, averaging 
their estimates, is one million 
more than Mr. Thayer’s $1,000,000. 


INK 


Jesse H. Neal, of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., says $25, 
000,000 to $40,000,000 was spent 
last year in the business press 
For specialty advertising, figure. 
compiled some years ago by th 
National Association of Adver 
tising Specialty Manufacturer: 
are. believed to be correct to-day 
The estimate then given was 
$30,000,000. 

Modifying Mr. Thayer’s esti 
mate in the light of these data 
(and averaging Mr. Neal’s state 
ment) gives a total of $605,000,00: 
for these forms of advertising only 
There yet remains, of course, the 
question of samples and demon 
stration, distributing, house or- 
gans and all other forms of di- 
rect advertising. At this point we 
feel at liberty to give the readers 
of Printers’ INK full sway. Ii 
you are feeling generous and op- 
timistic, add $500,000,000 for these 
matters and everything else. Ii 
you are feeling penurious and 
gloomy, cut ’em down to a beg- 
garly hundred million. We feel 
confident that no one will object. 

The most exact of the figures 
on direct mail give a total of 
$442,500,000. This was achieved 
by taking all the manufacturers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, _ retailers, 
mail-order houses, etc., in the 
United States, estimating an av- 
erage appropriation for direct 
mail, and combining the aggre- 
gates. Thirty-nine thousand high- 
rated manufacturers are esti- 
mated to spend $5,000 each; 100,- 
000 other manufacturers, $500 
each; 40,000 wholesalers and job- 
bers, $500 each; 1,500,000 retailers, 
$50 each; 100,000 banks, real 
estate companies, brokers, etc., 
$500 each; 800 mail-order houses, 
$50,000 each; 2,500 department 
stores, $5,000 each. It will read- 
ily be seen what enormous possi- 
bilities for error are contained in 
estimates made in this fashion. 

We therefore respectfully sug- 
gest that the problem of “How 
much is spent for advertising?” 
be referred to the author of “How 
old is Ann?” If his address is 
unknown, perhaps a canvass of 
the asylums of the-country might 
help.—[Ed. Printers’ INK, 
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HEN we climbed } 

into Joe Smith’s * 
father’s car the other 
evening, Dad said he 
certainly was about 
ready to quit riding at 
the expense of his friends. 

Later, we were all sipping 
some ginger ale when Dad ad- 
mitted we ought to have a car 
—-that he was going to buy 
one! Mother said wait until the 
war’s over, but Father said it was all 
righttokeep money moving if you had 
it to move—and more moving in! 


And, Billy, which of the medium 
priced cars would you select, asks 
Dad. We’d often talked cars, Dad 
and me, and read the ads in The 
American Boy about them and he 
knew I was one-two-three-crazy 
about an Allsport! Told him I was 
still strong for an Allsport. Mother 
said you two boys decide. Any one 
will please me. 


Father said the Allsport looked 
tight from stem to stern. And Billy, 
said he, did you see that statement 
in The American Boy ad about the 
lubrication? I had, and it was only 
one of alot of dandy features we 
read about. 


We looked at a whole bunch of 
cars during that week and took some 
demonstrations, but always headed 
back to an Allsport—nearly 20 miles 
on a gallon of gas, 32x4 tires, easy 
on oiland a lot of things—and finally 
Dad came across with a check. 
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And, you just bet that Allsport’s 
some whizzer! Got everything to 
just tickle you simple. Billy Byer. 


To be continued in the October 3d issue 
of Printers’ Ink. ‘ 
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“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World” 


500,000 boys read The American 
Boy. 

They or their parents pay $1.50 a 
year for it—buying power! 

They average 15% to 16 years old 
—buying age! 

They have much to say about 
family purchases—buying influence! 

The American Boy goes into 
225,000 ofthe best homes in Amer- 
ica—leadership! 

“Where there’s a boy there’s a 
family.”’ 

Member A. B. C. 
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“The Trucks Do Their 


Bit’’—in Collier’s 
N COLLIER’S this week you'll find 


an article with an amazing number of 
facts showing the wide scope of the motor 
truck’s use both in war and in work essen- 
tial to winning the war. 


It is the first of a series of articles which 
the Editor of Collier’s introduces with the 
following note: ‘‘The most important 
transportation development of the war is 
motor trucks. The work they are doing, 
with their relation to the future of Amer- 
ica, is the subject of a series of articles 
by Mr. Brinker, of which this is the 
first.” 
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New standardized war trucks of the U. S. Artillery, carefully 
camouflaged, hauling light fieldpiece 


Collier’s for a long time has preached the 
value of the motor truck in American life 
to-day. 


Since the first of the year it has published 
five editorials and nine articles on this and 
the kindred subject of good roads. 


This editorial interest in motor trucks has naturally 
made Collier’s an excellent medium for motor-truck 
advertising. Federal, Republic, Winther, Reo, Riker 
( Locomobile), Bethlehem, Selden, Stewart, Hurlburt, 
Nash—these are some of the motor trucks advertised 
prominently in Collier’s during the past six months. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 
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Baltimore Leads in the 
Manufacture of Straw Hats 


Townsend Grace Co., 
Baltimore, Largest Manufacturers 
of Men’s High-Quality Straw Hats in the Worid. 7 


Te first straw hat for dress wear was made in einen by R. Q. Taylor who. 
after the Civil War, refined the old mackinaw (Indian farm hat) and introduced 
it as a dress hat. Leading other cities of the country, and third in comparison 
with two entire states, the straw hat industry in 1914 contributed $4,826,000.00 t© 
the general prosperity of Baltimore, according to U.S. Census figures. 

It is such industries as straw hats, clothing, canning, copper smelting, ship- 

building, munitions making and a dozen others that are making Baltimore the 

‘tremendously active industrial center that it is. And it is such papers as 
The NEWS, daily and Sunday, that are making it possible to reach the vast army 
of highly paid workers in these industries at a minimum of cost and with practically 
no duplication. 


Circulation gains in Baltimore amounting to anything like the 36% daily and 338 
Sunday gained by The NEWS (August, 1918, net paid average as compared with 

August, 1917) are peculiar to The NEWS alone—a significant fact to consider when 
planning a campaign to reach the NEW as well as the old Baltimore fanili s. 


For More MARYLAND BUSINESS Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


The Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 
NET PAID AVERAGE CIRCULATION FOR AUGUST 
IDIG . .. . 120,266 Daily " #13331 Sunday 
1917... . 88,681 Daily __74,204 Sunday 


Gale. ss By ~~ 31,605 Daily or 36% ~ 39,127 127 Sunday or 53% 
pass ‘. CARROLL , B, LUTZ ’ 
Tribune Balding” QR ete Bat Niel Bout Bide, 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 





How Advertising Is Helping Newark 
Solve Its Housing Problems 


ng Quarters Were Found in a Supposedly Congested City for Hun- 
dreds of Additional War Workers 


By Joseph E. Hanson 


Publicity Manager for Newark . U. S. Homes Registration Service 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EAU OF INDUSTRIAL HoUSING AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
VASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27, 
J. E. Hanson, 
. S. Homes Registration Service, 
Newark, J. 


rk Mr. ei: , 
his bureau has received the copies 
your four excellent posters. Your 
ster has shown more enterprise and 
nuity in its publicity than any 
r affiliated with this Bureau. The 
ters are very effective and_ have 
n_ highly commended, by Mr. Eidlitz 
Mr. Leland. 
am sending copies of these posters 
» each of the Field Agents of this 
ivision so that they may show them 
to local committees which they form 
throughout the country. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) James Forp, 
Manager, Homes Registration and 
Information Division. 


HROW 100,000 new people in- 

to an already overcrowded 
metropolitan community, and what 
happens? Chaos, principally, and 
a lot of other things identified 
with war-times. 

This is precisely what happened 
to Newark, N. J., and within the 
short space of approximately 
twenty-four months. 

Newark, to-day, is the centre of 
enormous production. Newark is 
huilding ships. It is making 
shells. It is shipping steel. Its 
»ircraft plants send planes aloft 
hy the score. (When we speak of 
Newark we regard it as the hub 
of activity. Its spokes radiate in- 
to surrounding communities which 
wre also actively engaged in war 

roduction. ) 

New factories, 


1918. 


it would seem, 
ure incubated and hatched over- 


night. New “wings” to old plants 
‘at up fresh acreage with omni- 
orous rapidity. 

Meanwhile Newark stands at 
‘he railroad stations “stop-watch- 
ng” the incoming hundreds (men 


nd women) who are taking their 
7 


places in the war plants which 
fringe the Passaic and Hacken- 
sack Rivers. 

With selfish, but pardonable 
civic pride Newark wants to keep 
these “new neighbors” within her 
own boundaries, and within the 
ercircling ring of her own suburbs. 
And, so, by her present campaign 
she hopes to get back many of 
those who have gone to other com- 
munities to live. 

In the first place, the city was 
overcrowded before the influx be- 
gan. It was minus in the matter 
of homes. With plenty of spare 
acreage there was little building. 
From the very first the housing 
hue and cry was raised, but there 
was nothing done about it. 

Naturally, the law of supply and 
demand, unfailing in all such 
emergencies, immediately pointed 
the way to increased profits on 
the part of landlords. 

This is the hardest nut to crack. 


COMBATING RENT PROFITEERING 


The result has been high rents, 
and consequent evictions of ten- 
ants in growing numbers. This, 
together with innumerable squab- 
bles between old tenants and 
“rent-profiteering” landlords made 
the situation, to say the least, very 
embarrassing and not in the least 
conducive to the efficient carrying 
on of the war from the standpoint 
of the industries dependent upon 
Newark for support. 

The landlords, unchecked, bled 
the people, and the people voiced 
their grievances in the press. 

The outcome was the establish- 
ment of a  “Rent-Profiteering 
Committee” operated from a cen- 
tral headquarters in the City Hall, 
through a dozen or more local 
district committees. 

The war plants continued to 
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expand—new people began to pour 
in, and the cry was raised for 
more rooms. The Government 
sent a telegram urging that 2,000 
rooms be obtained immediately in 


the vicinity of Bloomfield, which | 


is a Newark suburb. 


Thus came the appointment 


from Washington of a committee 
of citizens to be known as the 
United States Homes Registra- 
tion Service—a part of the United 


the workers who must be within 
easy access of their various plants. 
From the standpoint of business it 
was desirable that the people who 
worked in Newark live in the city, 
or near it, and spend their money 
there. 

Now came the question, Where 
were these rooms to be obtained ? 
Professional rooming and board- 
ing houses were already filled to 
capacity. 

Washington helped the com- 





This Is a Dear Old Lady! 
She Is Renting a Room 
to a War Worker 


She is helping Uncle Sam house his workers in Newark. 
She has taken in a new neighbor. She has given over one 
of the spare rooms in her fine old house to a girl who is mak- 
ing munitions. 

It isn’t the money she receives for the room. She 
doesn't need it. She is a grand old patriot—worthy de- 
scendant of Barbara Frietchie of old. 

God bless her. She is doing her bit in the great cause 
of democracy. Are you? 


Register YOUR room with 


United States Homes Registration 
Service, City Hall, Newark 


John J. Berry, W. 3. Morgan, 
Chairman Manager. 


This space peid for by: 





mittee decide the question. 
It was to appeal to the patri- 
otism of the people of the city 
to throw open their homes and 
rent spare or vacant rooms to 
war workers. Advertise the 
idea. Spread it. Make people 
talk about it. 

The idea had great possi- 
bilities and some drawbacks. 

In the first place it was not 
very likely that Mrs. Brown 
who owned a fine home on a 
fine old street (no matter how 
many spare rooms she had in 
it) would “lower” (yes, that’s 
the word) herself or her social 
standing in the neighborhood 
by taking in boarders’ or 
roomers. 

Yet, that is exactly what 
Mrs. Brown and her neighbors 
are doing to-day (strange 
though it may seem)—and all 
because the idea has been ex- 
ploited from the patriotic point 
of view through the medium 
of advertising. 








THIS KIND OF ADVERTISING MADE ROOM- 


RENTING POPULAR 


States Department of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation of 
the Department of Labor. 

The Rent-Profiteering and 
Housing Committees then merged, 
and put into effect a publicity 
campaign, which immediately be- 
gan to show results. 

The new committee is operative 
in two directions ; namely, first, in 
finding rooms and homes for 
workers of both sexes, and in pre- 
venting the profiteering of land- 
lords. 

The vital matter was to find 
rooms and homes immediately for 


The thing to do was to ad- 
vertise immediately. 

The whole campaign was to 
centre around a “Rent-A- 
Room” week, during which a big 
drive was to be made through- 
out Newark and its suburbs for 
rooms, homes and _light-house- 
keeping units. 

In this way it is estimated 
25,000 rooms will be obtained. 

In addition to renting single 
rooms people are asked to rent 
two or three rooms together 
which may be used by a man and 
his wife as a “light-housekeeping” 
unit. 

A series of six advertisements 
was prepared under the signature 
of the Homes Registration Ser- 
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vice, and approximately 100,000 
wil be printed eventually from 
e 'argements of these advertise- 
ents. 
thousands of these posters are 
vided for distribution to all 
nufacturing plants and em- 
‘oyers of labor, to be hung in 
‘ker and time-clock rooms noti- 
ring war workers that rooms are 
ailable at the offices of the 
‘omes Registration Service. 
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Four days after the campaign 
started over 1,000 rooms were reg- 
istered. Some offered rooms; 
others offered board and rooms. 
And many of these offers came 
from families in the very ex- 


clusive sections of the city. Hun- 
dreds of rooms have been regis- 
tered by people in the poorer sec- 
tions, who, in addition to possess- 
ing patriotic spirit, see in this an 





Further to foster the patri- 
otic spirit, tri-color hangers 
have been printed and are given 
t. those who rent rooms to war 
workers to be hung in their 
windows. These signs read: 


“/ Rent a Room to Help Win 
the War” 


Small blue and white buttons 
with the same wording are fur- 
ished, designed to be worn by 
people who are patriotic enough 
to throw open their homes and 
rent spare rooms to war work- 
ers. 

These things help drive home 
the fact that renting rooms is 
now the patriotic order of the 
day and not a mercenary un- 
dertaking. 

A series of motion picture 
slides has been prepared and 
these are run gratis by the pic- 
ture houses throughout New- 
ark and suburban communities. 
This is linked up with a mod- 
est but striking amount of out- 
door painted-sign advertising 
contributed by the sign people. 

One of the advertisements 





was suggested by the letter 
of a woman who wrote in 
saying that she had two 
sons in the service, and_ that 
she would be willing to rent their 
spare rooms to war workers for 
the period of the war. The ad- 
vertisement is illustrated with a 
service flag, and exhorts every 
patriotic mother to rent the vacant 
rooms of her boys in service. 
Another advertisement in the 
series pictures a girl, presumably 
a worker in any kind of a war 
plant, and asks point blank, “Will 
you rent her a room?” Another 
of the series uses the head of a 
man for the same purpose. 


THIS HOUSE 
Has a Spare Room Which Should 
Be Rented to a War Worker 


The United States Government demands homes 
and rooms for its workers. It is necessary for the 
winning of the war that our workers be taken care of 
at ONCE. 

You are duty bound, as a loyal aad patriotic 
citizen, to rent one of your spare rooms to a worker. 

We will find you the person (man or woman) of 
your own race and ereed to occupy this room, at a 
fair price. 

Please register your room with 


United States Homes Registration 
Service, City Hall, Newark 


John J. Berry. ‘W. J. Morgan, 
on” “ouairman. nager, 


This space paid for by: 








ANOTHER OF TIE SERIES TO FIND HOMES FOR 


WAR WORKERS 


additional means of revenue for 
the household. 

So great was the influx of peo- 
ple to register rooms for rental 
that it became necessary to ad- 
vertise to war workers that these 
rooms were ready, and for them 
to come and occupy them. This, 
too, brought an immediate re- 
sponse; and the first advertise- 
ment was followed up by small 
running notices in the “furnished 
rooms to let” columns of the 
newspapers. 

An elaborate system of record- 
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ing rooms is in operation. It en- 
ables the committee to classify 
rooms according to the type of 
people that the landlords desire, 
for the United States Homes 
Registration Service pledges itself 
to find “a person of your own 
race and creed to occupy the 
room you rent.” This plan en- 
ables the committee to use good 
discretion in sending workers to 
homes in which they will find an 
atmosphere compatible with their 
customary surroundings. 

A carti system, worked out by 
the authorities in Washington 
provides for every emergency, 
and enables the entire plan to be 
carried out in a very intelligent 
and systematic manner. 

Let it be borne in mind that 
this entire campaign is being 
financed by the merchants and 
manufacturers of the city, who 
contribute according to the num- 
ber of people they employ. This 
benefits them directly since it en- 
ables them to get labor once the 
housing problem is solved. 


MAY ADVERTISE TO RENT-PROFITEERS 


In the meanwhile the committee 
is devoting a part of its energies 
to the question of “rent-profiteer- 
ing.” It is helping conditions be- 
tween the landlord and tenant to 
a more stable footing by a careful 
analysis of all cases brought be- 
fore the local boards, and by de- 
cisions based upon the conditions 
in each case. 

Washington has granted certain 
commandeering powers to the 
committee. It is impossible to 
evict, except for good cause, an 
employee of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (regularly paying his 
rent) or a man or woman en- 
gaged in the manufacture of parts, 
however infinitesimal, for a de- 
stroyer of the United States Navy. 

Should a landlord persist in a 
case of this kind, after due noti- 
fication, it is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee, according 
to a letter from the Bureau of In- 
dustrial ‘Housing and Transporta- 
tion, to commandeer the property 
for the period of the war to pre- 
vent the eviction of the tenant. 

It may, perhaps, be necessary 
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to conduct a campaign of adv: r- 
tising to landlords and prope::y 
owners appealing to their sense { 
patriotism against the unjust prac- 
tice of raising rents abnormal y 
in war times. Such a campaicn 
has been suggested and is bei: ¢ 
given consideration. The line « f 
appeal, in this instance, would ! 
that the landlord, by the unjut 
raising of rentals, and by tle 
eviction of tenants (doing w:r 
work) retards the efforts of t! 
Government in its successf:'| 
prosecution of the war througi 
the local industries. 

A campaign of this natur:, 
coupled with adequate publicit, 
from the press upon all cases < 
profiteering, such as is now bein: 
carried on, would undoubtedly <> 
much to relieve the situation, :/ 
not altogether abolish this proi 
iteering practice. Newark has 
gone at the problem of housinz 
and profiteering in a thorougi, 
systematic manner. You cannot 
do it without advertising. House 
to house canvasses by women’s 
committees, and appeals in the 
press, are without avail if you 
do not undertake to exploit th 
thing yourself through that pow 
erful weapon—publicity. 

It might be well to add that th 
committee has under considera 
tion plans for a_ propaganda 
“Blue Book” directed both to 
tenants and landowners, exposing 
the machinations of profiteering 
landlords, and adequately shed 
ding the broad light of publicity 
on many specific illegal transac- 
tions which tend more than any 
thing else to thwart the efforts 
of the Government in its success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 


Lafe Young, Jr., Off for Wai 
Zone 


Lafayette Young, Jr., general mana 
ger of the Des Moines, Ia., Capital, has 
accepted an_ invitation of the British 
Bureau of Information to visit Eng 
land, the battle fronts and the British 
fleet. The entire trip will occupy about 
eight weeks from the date of sailing 


John J. Howell, for three years with 
Motor Boating, in New York City and 
New England territory, is now with 
Photoplay Magazine, Chicago, covering 
New York City and State. 
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Where the Worlds Business 


Centers 





The importance on the bat- 
tle lines of the department 
of Intelligence and Infor- 
mation comes very near to 
being paramount. 


But this war is not being 
fought on the battle lines 
alone. 


It is being fought wherever 
ships are built or coal is 
mined, or steel is made, or 
power is generated, or ma- 
chinery is designed and as- 
sembled, or chemicals are 
created. 


One of the first war moves 
of the McGraw-Hill Co., 
Inc., was the establishment 
of an office and permanent adequate organization at 
Washington to act as a clearing house of informa- 
tion, research, and assistance, for the production and 
engineering departments of the Government. 


That office is at 1410 H Street N. W., and is 
rendering yeoman service between departments 
of the Government and between those depart- 
ments and the production forces of the country 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


rene Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 
Coal Age Billions of Dollars Electrical World 
American Machinist Annually Electrical Merchandising 


Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record 
Engineering & Mining Journal Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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THE NEW SPIRIT OF 
ADVERTISING 


The Advertiser of today has put his appropriation in 
Khaki. 

In a very unselfish way his space “carries on” with the 
Will-to-Win spirit of a Nation bent on an urgent task. 

Advertising sells more than goods, just now. It is 
selling the very arguments a great Government desires 
to put to its people—buy with thrift—conserve—learn 
the economical methods—curtail waste—help win the 
War by purchasing wisely. 

It’s everywhere evident in our advertising pages— 
this splendid spirit of militaristic co-operation. 

For our part, we bend to a double duty—the day’s job 
for our clients, plus an aggressive amount of official illus- 


trating—The Fourth Liberty Loan, Red Cross, Camp 


Community Service, Knights of Columbus, Y. M. C. 
A., Etc., Etc. And it’s good to know that the 


artist’s brush and pen may also enter the “service.” 


The Ethridge Association 
of Artists 


NEW YORK CITY: 25 East 26th Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 220 So. State Street 
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The Farm Market for Women’s 


Underwear is an Open Field 


53% 
ere DIVIDED AMONG 


8 BRANDS 


A recent investigation on this subject in more than 10,000) 
farm homes proves this fact conclusively. 


Out of 539 brands named, in this investigation, 531 make up 
47% of the market, while 8 brands constitute the remaining 


53%. 


Almost one-half of the market—divided among 531 brands- 
offers an attractive opportunity for several manufacturers to 
obtain their share of an ever increasing trade. 


“Wherever there’s a farm, there’s a home,”—and a market for 
women’s underwear. 


A copy of this investigation will be gladly furnished to any 
underwear manufacturer or advertising agency on request. 


Address the only magazine published for farm women, 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Woman’s Farm Journal 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Western Representatives, coun 2 Eastern Representatives 
STANDARD Farm Papers, INc. ‘§ Wattace C. Ricnarpson, Inc. 
1341 Conway Bldg., ae rs 381 Fourth Avenve, 
Chicago, Ill. rg” New York, N. Y. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A Flourishing" Industry Created ‘by 
Advertising 


Oregon Farmers Happy after a Period of Discouragement over the 
Decline of Hops—Strong Use of Big Space 


By A. H. Deute 


A§ I drove up to Salem I 
£\ passed what had for years 
back been one of the biggest hop 
fields in the State. I remember 
how the owners of those hop 
fields were worried and depressed 
when the State of Oregon went 
dry and the hop business was seen 
to be on the decline. 

Thousands of people who made 
big wages each fall during the 
hop-picking season were equally 
worried, and the fertile Willam- 
ette Valley, the centre of Ore- 


gon’s hop-raising industry, was in 
gloomy depression. 

Right now the poles which held 
up the hop-vine wires are still 
standing in the same big field, but 


loganberry vines cover them. 
One of the first things which 
H. S. Gile, of the Pheasant North- 
west Company, told me, when 
I sat down in his office, was that, 
although there are more than a 
thousand growers now supplying 
berries for loganberry juice to the 
comnany, he is at his wits’ ends 
to know how to increase the 
acreage fast enough to keep up 
with the demand for the adver- 
tised product, Phez, the pure 
juice of the loganberry, and Lo- 
Ju the loganberry beverage. 
Mr. Gile said that he had just 
me back from the Yaquina Bay 
country, a territory admirably 
lapted to the raising of logan- 
rries, but where very little acre- 
ce had been planted. 
me over there to show the peo- 
le the strong, definite hold which 
' Oregon loganberry is getting 
1 the national market. 
‘he romance surrounding the 
elonment of the loganberry 
ough the medium of the two 
‘vertised drinks, Phez and Lo- 
is one of the most interesting 
‘siness stories ever told. 
from an advertising standpoint 


it ‘s a wonderful example of what | 


He had . 


the combination of advertising 
and selling of a good product can 
accomplish. 

In the spring of 1915 Mr. Gile 
went East with samples of logan- 
berry juice, then something new 
and untried. He had faith in lo- 
ganberry juice as a drink and he 
took his samples and went to job- 
bers in different centres. In al- 
most every case the jobbers were 
enthusiastic about the drinking 
quality of loganberry juice, but all 
realized that the marketing of a 
new fruit juice drink, especially a 
drink made from a berry produced 
so far off from the centre of pop- 
ulation and a drink which had to 
be produced in a very small way 
at first on account of insufficient 
acreage, was going to present 
problems which seemed almost in- 
surmountable. 

But by the time Mr. Gile re- 
turned several different groups of 
men got the idea that loganberry 
juice in bottles would be a winner, 
and almost before one realized it 
there were a score or more of 
brands on the market. 7 

The Portland market was soon 
flooded with a variety of brands, 
and every jobber had one of his 
own, and price-cutting, cheapen- 
ing and all the usual vices of lack 
of standardization crept in. 


TWO COMPANIES AT THE START 


At this time the superior mar- 
keting ability of Mr. Gile began 
to make itself evident. The Ore- 
gon Fruit Juice Company was 
dissolved and the Pheasant Fruit 
Juice Company was formed, with 
Mr. Gile at its head. 

With the State going dry, the 
large brewery at Salem was 
turned by the owners into a fruit 
juice factory, and Lo-Ju was suc- 
cessfully put on the market. 

Gradually these two firms came 
to dominate the market, because 
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of several reasons, into which we 
will go later, and at this time the 
Pheasant Northwest Company, a 
combination of the two before- 
mentioned concerns, is successfully 
marketing practically all of the 
loganberry juice produced and is 
rapidly developing into a great 
producer of berry by-products, as 
well as the marketer of Applju, 
an apple drink of peculiar indi- 
viduality. 


Early in the -history of this 


Home again—and ready 


THE KIND OF ADVERTISING THAT IS MAKING A BIG BUSINESS 
OF THE LOGANBERRY INDUSTRY 


company, the element of advertis- 
ing came into play. 

At first a page appeared in a na- 
tional weekly. That was in the 
summer of 1916. 

In 1917 the schedule was some- 
what enlarged. 

This summer there has been a 
rapid fire of pages and spreads. 

The advertising is dominant and 
forceful, and it is rapidly creating 
a demand for Phez and Lo-Ju 
throughout the country. 
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Add Two Parts Water — and Drink 


Bringing Summer Home With You 


for you 1s a case of PHEZ—that crisp, fruity, refreshing 
drink with its tang of wild blackberries, and deep red of a September sunset 


served at 
ns, and on dining cars. 


fountas 
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The dominating points about 
this company and its policies are 
the firm belief in the value of big 
space advertising and the con- 
viction that the best method for 
marketing its products is by way 
of the broker and the jobber 
through the retail trade. 

Frederick Schmidt, of the orig- 
inal Lo-Ju company, is very em- 
phatic in his opinion that the 
broker and the jobber form the 
logical channels for distribution 

When the 
broker was dis- 
cussed and it was 
brought out that 
there are many 
brokers who 
really have tio 
right to live and 
are mere para- 
sites, Mr. 
Schmidt strongly 
agreed, but went 
on to. say that 
the future of the 
broker was being 
worked out by 
the brokers them- 
selves. 

“Take a con- 
cern like: ours,” 
said Mr. Schmidt. 
“We needa good 
representative in 
many territories, 
a good man to 
look after our in- 
terests, supervise 
our missionary 
work and see that 
the jobbers are 
properly served. 
A good broker is 
a necessity, and 
he rapidly 
serts his right to 
live and earn his 
- money. The broker who does not 

render. service is showing ‘himself 

up rapidly just as the broker who 
does good work is rapidly dem- 
onstrating it. We are not wor- 
ried about that. There are good 
brokers and others not ‘so good, 
but they show their value just as 
good and bad salesmen show 
their value, and we.are fast form- 
ing connections ‘with the brokers 

we want—men who really render . 

service.” 


Pure Juice 
the 


janberry 


re sold 
ter hotels, restaurants, 
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Pheasant Northwest Products Co. 
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With the jobbers, Mr. Schmidt 
went on to say, the relations of 
the rapidly growing company have 
been and are most pleasant. The 
method of selling is to keep the 
line open and to sell through all 
jobbers, giving each jobber good 
missionary work direct to the 
trade. 


|BBERS NOT QUICK TO MAKE NEW 
FRIENDS 

In discussing the attitude of the 
jobbers toward his company, Mr. 
Ragsdale, the general sales man- 
ager, who has just returned from 
a swing around the circuit, said, 
“The great question in the minds 
of the jobbers has been how per- 
manent and how stable we really 
are. They realize that there are 
a great many concerns like ours 
which bob up and then bob out 
of sight again, but now, as we are 
drawing our third year to a close, 
we are living down any’ thought 
of this kind. Jobbers generally 
feel that we have definitely proven 
our permanence.” 

In this connection the greatest 
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proof of the permanence of this 
company and the fact that it really 
has in three years become a factor 
in the American soft-drigk mar- 
ket lies in the firm hold it has on 
local conditions and the way its 
future is blended with the future 
of the whole Valley. 

A company of this kind requires 
an enormous investment before it 
can even commence selling. ‘The 
year just closed required a quar- 
ter of a million dollars just to pay 
off the farmers for their berries. 
Without the hearty co-operation 
of the farmers and growers the 
business cannot properly develop. 
And this co-operation the com- 
pany surely has. In H. S. Gile 
the Willamette Valley farmers 
have a man they have known for 
twenty years and more, as he has 
been closely identified with the 
fruit and berry growing industry 
for years. At his suggestion, 
farmer after farmer is increasing 
his acreage of loganberries. In the 
back of Mr. Gile’s head is the 
thought of engaging soon an ex- 
pert berry-grower whose sole aim 
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will be to work among the grow- 
ers and show them how to raise 
more and better berries, so that 
they wil] make more money for 
themselves and become more and 
more definitely connected with the 
future of the industry. 

The first year’s business amount- 
ed to $80,000. The second year 
the sales jumped to $800,000. This 
was after the first break had been 
made into national advertising 
and consumer demand began to 
make itself felt. And the year 
just closed, on July 31, showed a 
total juice business of a million 
and a half, together with a busi- 
ness in preserves of another three- 
quarters of a million. 

Exemplifying the 
tions between growers and the 
company, an old-timer walked 
into Mr. Gile’s office the other day 
and sat down, perfectly at home. 

“How do things look, H. S.?” 
he asked. 

“Fine!” Mr. Gile replied. 

“All right. Dll go home and 
put in more berries.” 

And with nothing more than 


close rela- 


just one word of assurance, but 


with absolute confidence in that 
one word, he went out again and 
back to his farm to increase his 
loganberry plantings, which will 
require three years before coming 
into mature bearing. 


GROWERS PROUD OF THE ADVERTISING 


The farmers and berry growers 
of the Willamette Valley take an 
intense pride in Phez and Lo-Ju, 
and when the advertisements ap- 
pear the supply of magazines in 
Salem, Woodburn, Waconda, and 
the scores of other little towns is 
soon exhausted. 

The company now operates six 
plants, located conveniently from 
the standpoint of where the ber- 
Fies are grown. The equipment 
is all modern and absolutely of 
the best, and was designed and 
built for the particular purpose 
for which it is employed. The 
business is growing very rapidly 
indeed, because the product is one 
of genuine merit and because the 
men back of it are strong, active 
and aggressive, with ample cap- 
ital and with a willingness to put 
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in the necessary money to mak: 
the business develop properly. 

I do not recall a single industry 
of size in which the production 
the selling and the advertising al 
grew up together in such close re 
lationship. All of the big men in 
the organization are firm in thei: 
belief that nothing short of the 
best possible product will make 
good. They are equally firm i 
the belief that plenty of big domi 
nating space used nationally i 
needed to sell their product suc 
cessfully and economically. They 
realize that consumer demand is 
vital. Yet they are equally con 
vinced that they must so work 
with the brokers and the jobbers 
that these important cogs in their 
business system will run smoothly 
The industry is in its very in- 
fancy, but it is developing with 
astounding rapidity because th« 
people at its head are trying to 
do a*nice, big business first of all 
and letting the profits come nor 
mally and naturally. 

The period of experimenting is 
reasonably over. The year just 
closed showed a selling cost, made 
up of direct selling, demon 
strating, sampling and magazine 
advertising, which is really sur 
prisingly low and which is healthy. 

This has been attained, it is felt 
by the heads of the company, by 
the employment of large space. 


. Both Mr. Gile and the Schmidts 


are firm believers in large ad 
vertisements—space of sufficient 
size that it dominates and will be 
seen. The 1918 campaign con- 
sists entirely of pages and spreads. 
At the conclusion of the third 
year’s selling the company is most 
enthusiastic over the future of the 
industry. By the people in the 
Northwest the advertising cam- 
paign conducted by the Pheasant 
Northwest Company is looked 
upon as the great keynote of its 
success. The advertising which 
has evidently been so successful 
thus far is making a profound 
impfession on men in other in- 
dustries which have to do with 
the marketing of farm products 
and the influence of the Phez and 
Lo-Ju campaign as it develops 
from year to year is a big one. 
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What Hearst 


Papers Have 


Done for American Shipping 


WO years before the 

war the Hearst papers 

fought for a Govern- 
ment-built merchant marine. 
The bill providing for it was 
killed by a filibuster in which 
Senators Elihu Root of New 
York and Henry Cabot Lodge 
of Massachusetts joined. 


If Corgress had followed 
the far-sighted policy of the 
Hearst papers, and had not 
been hobbled by the blind and 
fatuous efforts of politicians, 
we might have had at least a 
year ago the ships we are 
now tardily putting into com- 
mission. 


The utterances of the Hearst 
papers upon the Shipping is- 
sue have been clear, sharp, 
repeated and not uncertain. 


Before the war broke out 
they urged an increase in the 
U. S. merchant marine as 
absolutely essential to Ameri- 
can protection and American 
prosperity. In a signed edi- 
torial Mr. Hearst declared: 
“A Merchant Marine Made 
in America is the Nation’s 
Need.” 


Any means to attain this 
end! “Let us buy ships that 


we need quickly, and build 
the ships that we need there- 
after.” 


Even subsidies if necessary. 
“We do not shy at the word 
subsidy, and if subsidies will 
get us ships and help the ex- 
tension of our foreign trade, 
now fettered, in the name of 
common sense let us have 
subsidies.” 


They favored Government 
construction and Government 
ownership. “Build ships, don’t 
buy them, should be one of 
our fundamental principles.” 


Encourage American ships! 
“If the United States will 
place an extra duty on all im- 
ports in foreign ships of say 
3 per cent, and will put a 
higher. tonnage tax on for- 
eign than on American ships, 
it_will lay the foundation of 
a cargo-carrying American 
merchant marine that will 
grow and expand like a green 
bay tree.” 


When the war came the 
Hearst papers urged that we 
buy ships, build ships, com- 
mandeer ships—anything to 
get ships. These should be 
owned by the Government: 
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“Ships owned by the Govern- 
ment, managed by the Gov- 
ernment, would be run for 
the benefit of the people, not 
for private profit. 


“There would be no re- 
bates for big men, no extra 
charges for little men.” 


The stupid and unpatriotic 
filibuster of certain Senators 
was roundly denounced. “The 
crying need of the moment,” 
said The New York Ameri- 
can, “is ships. The United 
States must buy those she 
needs for immediate use and 
build a fleet of her own as 
soon as possible. Filibuster- 
ing Senators and Congress- 
men must get out of the way. 
It is stupid and unpatriotic to 
oppose this bill. It is fighting 
against the immediate inter- 
ests of the whole people.” 


Against the opposition 
and lukewarmness of certain 
Western newspapers, the 
Hearst publications made vig- 
orous attack. “The country 
realizes now that of all parts 
of the nation the Middle West 
more than any other needs 
American shipping. You can’t 
sell what you can’t transport. 
You can’t deliver your grain 
and your corn in Europe if 
you haven’t the ships to de- 
liver them.” 


Since the people have at 
last awakened, and the Gov- 


ernment has enthusiastically 
undertaken shipbuilding, the 
Hearst papers have been most 
loyal and unwavering sup- 
porters of the construction 
programme. 


Above are but a few cita- 
tions. Let any man consult 
the files of the Hearst papers 
for five years back and he 
will see that their policy and 
preachment have been con- 
stantly in advance of public 
opinion, of congressional dis- 
cussion and of Government ac- 
tion. They have helped blaze 
the way. 


The Hearst papers realized 
at once what it meant for the 
United States to enter into 
world politics. It meant that 
we would have our part to 
play in the world war. 


And that part would, in 
the nature of the case, be in- 
conceivably vast. For Amer- 
ica contains the Last Reserves 
of the world. 


Here are the Last Reserves 
of Men, of Money and of 
Supplies. 


The masses of Russia and 
China, while great in number, 
are unorganized, and largely 
unorganizable. The masses of 
America are intelligent, easily 
trained and mobilized and cap- 
able of tremendous efficiency. 
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America’s soil is prolific 
and under such efficient culti- 
vation as can produce a sur- 
plus that can help our Allies. 


America’s inventive genius 
and business organization can 
overwhelm the Teutonic na- 
tions with munitions and 
other manufactured products 
necessary in war. 


But all these avail naught 
so long as they are bottled up 
three thousand miles away 
from the scene of action. 


It is one thing to have the 
needful here, and another 
thing to get it over there. 


The astute Germans saw 
this and frantically endeav- 
ored to close the bottle’s neck 
by their submarine campaign. 


That they are aware of the 
desperateness of the situation 
is shown by their sending 
submarines over here in the 
endeavor to frighten back 
American transports. 


Foreseeing this, the Hearst 
papers persistently pounded 
away at the idea of more and 
more ships. 


The neck of the bottle must 
be enlarged. The flow of 
American reinforcements must 
be copious and continuous. 
Otherwise America’s part in 
' the war would be a joke. 


Shipping may be compared 


to the exits of a theatre. 
Where there is but one, and 
that a narrow one, a panic 
or a fire would immediately 
choke it up and the balked 
and maddened crowd would 
become murderous. Make a 
dozen or twenty exits and this 
danger would be avoided. 


America’s resources might 
be likened to a great subter- 
ranean lake of petroleum, and 
ships to the oil wells. The 
more wells the greater and 
swifter the supply. The 
Hearst papers have urged the 
sinking of more wells into 
this reservoir. 


It is sea power that counts 
at last. No nation can be vic- 
torious permanently without 
command of the sea. The 
Greeks, the Romans, the 
Venetians, the Spanish, the 
British, each in their turn 
won by sea-dominance. 


If America is successfully 
to struggle for its existence 
it must have sea-power com- 
mensurate with its needs. 


It is this for which the 
Hearst papers have contended, 
a greater Navy and a Mer- 
chant Marine greatest of all. 


Germany’s strength has been 
on land. Her armies are 
trained to perfection in of- 
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fensive and defensive tactics. 
Her factories and farms are 
placed at the disposal of her 
armies. Her population is 
drilled to supply her calls for 
men, to obey unhesitatingly. 
They are trained soldiers, but 
they are being swept back by 
the tide of enthusiastic young 
America. 


But it is on the Water and 
in the Air that Germany will 
meet her Waterloo. 


Her commerce has been 
swept from the seas. Her 
fleet is corked up in her har- 
bors, under protection of her 
forts and mines. 


Her only efficient sea-ges- 
ture has been by under-sea 
craft, and here what success 
she has had has been gained 
at the price of the obloquy and 
contempt of civilization, as a 
gambler who cheats at cards, 
or a prize-fighter who hopes 
to win on a foul and cares 
nothing for his future. 


The Hearst papers have be- 
lieved in concentrating upon 
the enemy’s weak point. 
“Ships, ships, and more ships” 
will make the German cause 
forever hopeless. 

While it is 
send men, money and muni- 
tions to Europe, it is even 
more necessary, if we are 
ever to deliver a knockout 
blow, to overmatch our op- 


important to 


ponent on the Water and in 
the Air. 


Loyalty is a good thing. 
Most Americans are loyal. 
Even those gentlemen, with 
minds colored and saturated 
by the Interests they serve, 
who gnash their teeth at the 
Hearst papers, are doubtless 
loyal. 


“For Brutus is an honourable 
man; 

So are they all, all honour- 
able men.” 


But loyalty is not enough. 
There must be Vision and In- 
telligence, and, above all, 
a whole-hearted devotion to 
Democracy’s Common People, 
if any man’s counsel is to be 
safe for this Republic. 


It was because the Hearst 


papers have been actuated by 
unswerving devotion to the 
cause of the people of this 
United States that at last 
their efforts, and the efforts 


of those who co-operated 
with them, have been re- 
warded by success, that the 
neck of the bottle is widen- 
ing, that every day thousands 
of soldiers sail to France, that 
some adequate measures are 
being taken to place the de- 
cisive resources of the New 
World at the disposal of 
the struggling Democracies of 
Europe. 























Right Granting of Foreign Credits 
as Sales Builder 


Demand for Cash Payment Restricts Volume—Same Principles Govern 
as in Domestic Credit Work 


By Walter F. Wyman 


S:'es Manager and Manager Export Department, The Carter’s Ink Company, 
B. ston, and Vice-Chairman Committee on Foreign Credits, National Association 
of Credit Men 


YX 7ITH the increased rivalry 
J in foreign fields, which is 
inevitable when the manufactur- 
ing nations of Europe are once 
again free competitors, the day 
of “cash at inland factory” terms 
will vanish. The enterprise which 
has made “cash in advance” its 
basis for financing foreign orders, 
has violated a fundamental of 
sane foreign trade building, and 
it will often be found that it has 
robbed its future unnecessarily. 

To-day we should be selling 
abroad the great majority of our 
branded manufactured products 
on credit terms. We should be 
making customers instead of 
merely making sales. We should 
be winning as co-partners the 
most desirable foreign merchants 
instead of selling them merchan- 
dise merely which they cannot 
now easily obtain elsewhere. 

Foreign credits are safe credits. 
Foreign credit losses average less 
than losses on similar volumes of 
domestic business. This is not a 
theory. It is proved by the 
ledgers of Simonds’ Saws, Gil- 
lette’s Razors, Carter’s Inks, Pat- 
ton Paints, Edward Miller Sons, 
Miller Rubber Company, Regal 
Shoes, Western Electric Company 
and by scores of similar ledgers 
in businesses large and small. 
Wherever credit methods have 
been sane both at home and 
abroad, these records will show 
foreign credits as safer than do- 
mestic credits. 

To-day foreign credits are par- 
ticularly safe. Merchants need 
goods too badly to jeopardize 
their steady supply for any tem- 
porary illegitimate profit. Only 
the out-and-out crook, whose pub- 
lished record bars him from 


credit, can afford to seek dishon- “i 


est gains. The out-and-out crook 
can victimize only those whose 
sanity in foreign credits should 
be passed upon by alienists. 

The most desirable orders are 
not always those accompanied by 
remittances. The object of the 
business game is to secure cus- 
tomers, and not merely purchas- 
ers. The “buyer and seller” re- 
lation is manifestly inferior to a 
relation which is really a co- 
partnership .between maker and 
merchant. The justified exten- 
sion of foreign credits develops 
purchasers into customers, and 
merchants into partners. 

Contrary to the general opinion 
of the uninitiated, there is a clear- 
ly defined technique in the han- 
dling of foreign credits. There 
is a wealth of credit information 
available, or obtainable, not only 
on the merchants of London and 
Paris, but also on the merchants 
in the heart of Colombia, or in 
the islands of the Dutch West 


‘Indies. 


At a recent convention of over 
500 firms interested in foreign 
trade, not one could be found 
who had ever been unable to se- 
cure credit information on any 
merchant, no matter how small 
or how distant. 


WHERE TO GET A LINE ON FOREIGN 
CREDIT 


In addition to the mercantile 
agencies, with whose workings 
every American manufacturer is 
familiar in the domestic field, and 


which render similar service 
abroad (in many ways better ser- 
vice because it is a matter of in- 
dividual reports, rather than of 
rating books and symbols), there 
are such reliable co-operative and 
semi-public institutions as the 
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National Association of Manu- 
facturers in New York, and the 
Philadelphia Commercial Muse- 
um, which have on file literally 
thousands upon thousands of re- 
ports on foreign buyers, and 
whose correspondents are scat- 
tered so that they can cover ade- 
quately the unfamiliar, as well as 
the familiar market-places of the 
world. 

In addition to these, the service 
departments of the several ex- 
cellent export journals have for 
years been supplying credit in- 
formation on foreign importers. 
The National Association of 
Credit Men is building up a form 
of service for its members based 
on the interchange of actual cred- 
it experience. It will be surpris- 
ing if this particularly valuable 
form of service is not developed 
so rapidly that within five years 
the United States can not rightly 
claim pre-eminence in the volume 
of accessible credit data, even 
though we are still youngsters in 
the game of international com- 
mercial exchange. 

The first rule to be observed in 
connection with the granting of 
foreign credits is that each and 
every order shall be considered 
intelligently, and on its own mer- 
its. Credit is essentially individ- 
ual. Henry Smith, of Boston, 
and Foo Sun, of Pekin, are 
worthy of credit, not because one 
is a New Englander and the other 
a native of China, but because 
each as a credit risk has honesty, 
ability and financial resources. 
These characteristics can be de- 
termined from credit data obtain- 
able at very modest cost. The 
credit data can often be checked 
by the reputation for prompt pay- 
ment as proved by the experience 
of other domestic grantors of 
foreign credit. 

The reasons for a smaller per- 
centage of losses in foreign cred- 
its, as compared with losses in 
domestic credits, are based on 
three easily understandable con- 
ditions: First, the firm large 
enough to import its requirements 
directly from a foreign country 
is apt to be larger than the aver- 
age domestic account. For this 
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reason irom the factor of finan- 
cial resources or capital it has an 
advantage over the average do- 
mestic account. 

The bulk of foreign trade is 
conducted on the basis of time 
documentary drafts. This method 
makes it necessary for the for- 
eign buyer to sign a promise to 
pay for the goods at a stipulated 
period in order to ‘obtain pos- 
session of the goods. This writ- 
ten obligation is easily recogniz- 
able as a “trade acceptance” 
raised to the “nth” degree. Fail- 
ure on the part of the foreign 
merchant to meet such an obliga- 
tion kills his local, as well as his 
international, credit standing. 

The final factor of safety on 
foreign credits is the credit sense 
of the credit man. In place of 
taking somewhat blindly and 
clerically the symbols in a rating 
book, he grants or refuses credit 
abroad after a careful study of 
the buyer’s right to credit. He 
often has before him reports 
from four or _ five separate 
sources, in addition to the com- 
ments of other American houses 
granting credit to the same con- 
cerns. 

These three factors (and many 
smaller ones) together differenti 
ate to the advantage of foreign 
credits the probabilities of loss 
at home and abroad. 


SHOULD QUICKLY ESTABLISH 
CREDIT RELATIONS 


To-day in many markets the 
foreign buyer, even though long 


established and of undoubted 
right to credit, is so badly in need 
of goods that to facilitate the 
opening of business relations with 
the manufacturer in the United 
States, he accompanies his orders 
with remittances in full. The most 
progressive American houses, in- 
stead of rejoicing at this condi- 
tion, are doing their best to rem- 
edy it. While they welcome from 
the standpoint of prompt ship- 
ments of initial orders any factor 
which is thus presented, they rec 
ognize the dangers inherent in the 
auctioning of goods on a cash 
basis. : 

It is possible to assemble rap- 
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Prosperity in Philadelphia 


(The third largest market in the United States) 


PHILADELPHIA, “The Workshop of the World,” has in- 
creased its population by about 400,000 people in the past year. 


Imagine a city the size of Cincinnati or Newark, New Orleans, Minne- 
apolis, Seattle, etc., transplanted and added to the population of Phila- 
delphia, and you get some idea of its new meaning to advertisers. 


Philadelphia, renowned as “The City of Homes,” had about 400,000 
separate dwellings, which number has since been greatly increased by the 
many thousand erected and being built to house the excess population. 


Philadelphia in peace times kept about seven hundred thousand male 
and three hundred thousand female workers steadily employed in more 
than eight thousand manufacturing places. 


Now that we are all concentrating on the work of “Beating the Huns,” 
most of these plants and factories are running at full capacity turning 
out Battleships, Cargo-ships, Locomotives, Ammunition, Rifles, Ordnance, 
High-explosives, etc. 


Think of the everyday needs of Philadelphia’s prosperous people: 
Think of it in terms that visualize their daily consumption of the things 
you make. 

Think of what it would mean to you if your goods were the ones they 
asked for when they went to the stores in Philadelphia. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “Nearly everybody reads’— 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


The net paid daily average circulation of “The Philadelphia Bulletin” 
for August was 444,351 copies. A copy for practically every Philadelphia 
home. 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper that 
prints its circulation figures regularly every day. 
New York Office Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 


PRUE BCID ss orc 6 sla arare acai gira els ees asree areola J. E. Verree, Steger Building 
la Selo ee chad ee we easae wna C. L. Weaver, 11 Lafayette Boulevard 
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idly all available credit informa- 
tion obtainable in this country, 
and it is often possible from the 
letter giving details of shipment 
of initial orders to be able to ac- 
company formal phrases by the 
offer of sixty or ninety day sight 
draft attached to document 
terms. 

As one most able manager of a 
foreign finance department of 
New England expresses it, “My 
purpose is to help the export de- 
partment make sales. This I can 
do only in two ways: First, by 
making a buyer who orders once 
turn into a regular and satisfied 
customer. The other way is to 
find means to finance satisfac- 
torily an order which comes to us 
in an undesirable form.” 

The test of the foreign credit 
man is not necessarily the absence 
of losses. As J. H. Tregoe, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Credit Men, has 
repeatedly said, “I am suspicious 
of the credit man who has no 
credit losses. He is either forget- 
ful, or losing business for his 
house.” 
credit man should consider the 
need of representation in an im- 
portant market, as a credit as well 
as a sales factor, and he should 
be willing in such markets to con- 
sider character and business capa- 
bility as a worthy combination, 
even when capital is largely ab- 
sent as a third element. 

There is one very prominent 
American concern which has for 
years enjoyed a large foreign 
trade. Prior to 1915, its business 
had been very largely on a credit 
basis. With the elimination of 
an English and a French competi- 
tor it monopolized domestic and 
foreign markets in its lines. 

During 1916 and 1917 this con- 
cern conducted its business on a 
“cash in advance” basis. It is 
reverting to a credit basis, first 
abroad and later here at home. 
It admitted its mistake, even 
though it is four months behind 
on orders. Even while its output 
is 40 per cent greater than ever 
in its history, and although it is 
badly oversold, it is turning to 
credits abroad. 


In many businesses the . 
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Its highest executive recently 
said: “In early 1915 we knew 
positively that we could sell for 
cash every single dozen we could 
manufacture until the end of the 
war. It occurred to me that be- 
cause of the quick turning over 
and large marginal profit on our 
product, our..dealers would suffer 
no hardships: if held to cash 
terms. This it seemed to me was 
the only way we could increase 
our profits since it would take us 
a year to increase materially our 
production -volume. I was quite 
proud of my method of elimina- 
tion of all credit losses. 

“Fortunately, in 1917 I attend- 
ed a gathering of export mana- 
gers. I was astounded to find 
them unanimous in criticism of 
those who unnecessarily restricted 
foreign sales to ‘cash in advance’ 
purchases. I was by no means 
convinced of the soundness of the 
judgment of the export men 
whose guest I was.  Investiga- 
tion proved that they were right 
and that I was wrong. 

“They were accustomed to 
looking ten years ahead into the 
future, whereas I had held my 
gaze on the present. To-day 
every firm on our foreign ledger 
entitled to credit has been offered 
credit.” 

The question for the American 
manufacturer who is patriotic is 
not: “How can I get cash in ad- 
vance from foreign merchants?” 
but “How can I insure the largest 
volume of foreign trade consis- 
tent with giving the greatest aid 
to the Government in winning the 
war, and in following the Gov- 
ernment’s wishes in connection 
with meeting domestic needs?” 

The United States as a nation 
must now recognize that the 
after-war problems of taxation, 
finance, depression and of labor 
are directly related to the volume 
of foreign trade we can gain now 
and hold when peace comes. 


New Advertising Manager for 
Kaynee Company 
H. B. Kohorn has been appointed ad- 


vertising manager of the Kaynee Com- 
any, Cleveland, succeeding Royce Par- 
in, who has been called to the colors. 
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N the eighteenth century, Bristol 

Board, named after the English city 
—or papier de Rouen, after the French 
city——was made by pasting sheets of hand- 
made paper together, two by two, and pil- 
ing them into a hand press. The boards 
thus made were hung in a loft and, during 
this slow drying process, taken down from 
time to time for further pressing. 


In the twentieth century, the carefully pre- 
pared pulp flows through a cylinder paper 


machine and comes out a beautiful sheet. 


DOVE MILL BRISTOL 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The High Cost of 
Bargaining for Printing 


T is not on the ledgers of the Treas- 

urer; nor in the office of the purchas- 

ing executive that the true price you paid 
for your paper is known. 


It is the man down in the pressroom, 
worrying with his inks, changing his 
make-ready, and contemplating a growing 
pile of spoiled sheets, who knows what 
that paper is costing you and your job. 


Wherever paper cost is figured as part 
of the total cost of printing that sells 
goods, instead of something to be bar- 
gained for, buyers of printing realize 
the true economy of standardizing their 
methods of selecting and buying paper. 


For the true cost of paper is not its 
first cost per pound, but its final cost 
as an item in a finished job, bringing a 
definite return. When you buy printing 
paper you are not buying raw material, 
but you are buying press performance. 
You are buying the reproduction of your 
drawings and photographs. 


When you dicker about paper cost you 
are notreally talking price, you are dick- 
ering on the way your cuts will print. 


It is not always one-half to one cent 
per pound you are “saving” but the sell- 
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ing power of your booklet you are sac- 
rificing. 

S. D. Warren Company specializes on 
the production of standard grades of 
paper for booklet and catalog work. We 
make standard pepers for standard uses. 


The twelve grades of Warren Stand- 
ard Printing Paper cover every com- 
mercial book-printing need 


Write for the Warren 
Suggestion Book 


The 1918 Warren Suggestion Book is 
made up of specimen leaves of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers in various 
weights and tints. Engravings of differ- 
‘ent character and different screen are 
shown. You can see how printing looks 
on the dull-surfaced Warren’s Cameo, 
on the glossy Lustro, on Cumberland 
Coated, on Warren’s Cumberland Super, 
Warren’s Cumberland Machine Book and 
on the other Warren Standard Papers. 


Sent only to buyers of printing; to 
printers, engravers, and their salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


“Constant Excellence of Product’’ 


Printing Papers 
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= Isthe Combination of 
Field and Medium Supremacy 


In Bridgeport 
The Post-Telegram 


Has a circulation 4 times greater than 
the next biggest daily and 6 times 
greater than the other daily paper. 


In Connecticut 
The Post-Telegram 


Has a circulation that exceeds the next 
largest newspaper of the State by 
approximately 10,000 copies per day. 


In New England 
The Post-Telegram 


Leads every other newspaper excepting 
Boston and one Providence paper. 


Such is the record of the POST-TELEGRAM which in its remarkable 
pace-keeping strides with the growth of Bridgeport, has attained in 
this “Wonder City” the distinctive mark in newspaper circulations of 
45,000 copies per day net paid. Coupled with the amazing growth of 
Bridgeport, now the metropolis of Connecticut and the third city of 
New England—the city whose activities, progress and prosperity have 
compelled world attention—there is evolved an unbroken record of 
supreme achievement. And where field and medium vie in supremacy 
so perfectly, there is where advertising will bring big results. 


Bridgeport, in Peace and. War, 


Connecticut’s Greatest Manufacturing City 





National Advertising Campaign to 
Popularize Music 


National Bureau for the Advancement of Music Seeks to Arouse Interest 
in the Subject Through Co-operative Publicity in Newspapers 


"THE several newspaper adver- 
tising campaigns that have 
been conducted in behalf of Lib- 
erty ae the Red Cross, the 
Yi wt A. and other organiza- 
tions that are carrying on war 
work have owed much of their 
success to what is known as the 
“Co-operative” plan 
of advertising. The 
publicity departments 
of these organizations 
prepare advertise- 
ments of various sizes 
which they send to the 
newspapers with the 
suggestion that they 
secure from advertis- 
ers contributions of 
space in which to print 
them. The appeal to 
advertisers is usually 
based on patriotism 
or sentiment. The 
newspaper salesmen 
have had little diffi- 
culty in selling these 
advertisements to lo- 


cal merchants,  al- see 


It is an Indispensable Part of the 


gift ws disappearing. 

exerosed m making the selection, especially in gifts to 

the famuly. a 
In these days there is a marked tendency t0 give 


something which will 
sumply for the day aself, but for the entire year— 


Ths 6 why the puano or 


that it will co-operate with com- 
munity choruses, orchestras, music 
festivals, municipal bands and or- 
chestras, schools and _ patriotic 
bodies. It will supply lecturers, 
booklets telling how community 
choruses may be organized, ‘and 
furnish suggestions for promoting 


side—with the upheaval of normal life on this side 


bring pleasure with it, not 


playerpiano and the 





though the only direct 


phonograph s0 frequently figure as the chief 
hstmas gfe berween 





gh 


members of the family in 





benefit they receive recent years 
consists in the brief 
announcement at the 
bottom of the adver- 
tisement stating that 
it is paid for by the 
firm whose name is 
attached. 

This same plan is 
now being employed by 
the Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, 
of New York, an As- 
sociation composed, in 
the main, of manufacturers of 
musical instruments, and organ- 
ized to popularize music among 
the masses. C. M. Tremaine, the 
director of the bureau, has pre- 
pared a chart showing in what 
ways the bureau will endeavor to 
help local and other musical or- 
ganizations. 








With the horrors of war raging on the other 
Make This a Musical Christmas in the True Sense of the Word 


rede giiate Biro roomie alardanplaang 
the means of extending Christmas Cheer throughout the year. 


From this it appears é 


Comeemens terme of pavment can he arranged wth 
any of the rms bated bere 


Names of firms participating inserted here 





LARGE SPACE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT TO BE FUR- 
NISHED DEALERS FOR USE LOCALLY 


an appreciation of music among 
children. It is upon advertising, 
however, that it relies for ac- 
complishing the greatest amount 
of good. And so, under Mr. Tre- 
maine’s direction, a _ series of 
twelve advertisements has been 
prepared setting forth the various 
ways in which music contributes 
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to the enjoyment of life and the 
development of a community spirit. 

Naturally the special influence 
of music in war time is made the 
subject of several of the adver- 
tisements. “When the history of 
this terrible war is written,” says 
one of them, “and all the forces 
which have helped to check the 
Hun have been classified, music 
will be accorded high honors as 
an active force. It will no longer 
be considered simply an embel- 
lishment or a pleasing pastime. 

“General Pershing calls for larger 
bands and more music in the same 
message in which he calls for 
more force and munitions. He 
writes: ‘Music and_ entertain- 
ment are as essential to the sol- 
dier as food and sleep.’ We are 
told that before a general charge 
it is customary to bring the sol- 
diers back of the line for a band 
concert as a military measure. 
Music gives courage to the man 
who lacks courage, calms the high 
strung and overwrought, strength- 
ens the weary and gives an una- 
nimity of determination to every- 
one. It transforms a group of sol- 
diers into an indomitable army. 
Edison says: ‘The Marseillaise is 
worth a million men to France.’” 

“When the soldiers come back,” 
reads a second advertisement, 
“and tell us what music has meant 
to them in the training camp, and 
during the soul-trying days at the 
front; and wken they are greeted 
by the song of victory springing 
spontaneously from a_ hundred 
million throats—then we will real- 
ize what music means to every 
human being.” 

Another advertisement tells of 
the service music renders in the 
factory—how one manufacturer 
of shirt waists speeded up pro- 
duction by the use of a phono- 
graph that played lively airs, and 
how a captain coaled his ship in 
half the time after he started the 
band playing. 

“Music as a Relaxation from 
High Tension Effort has no 
Equal,” is the title of a page ad- 
vertisement carrying a picture of 
a weary business man with pipe 
and evening paper in hand listen- 
ing to a composition his daughter 
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is playing on a Pianola. “The 
Unifying Power of Music to the 
Nation” is the subject presented in 
a third advertisement. 

Other advertisements deal with 
such topics as “Music as a Diver- 
sion from Worry and Apprehen- 
sion,’ “Music an Economical 
Pleasure,” “Music in the Home 
Puts Sunshine in the Heart,” and 
“Music  Radiates Christmas 
Cheer.” 


HOW ADVERTISING WILL BE USED 


Arrangements are being made 
for the appearance of these adver- 
tisements once each week in sev- 
enty newspapers during October, 
November and December. A 
small fee is charged by the bureau 
for the mats of the twelve pieces 
of copy in the series. Letters are 
sent to lists of local music dealers 
furnished by the newspapers de- 
scribing the plan and inviting their 
co-operation in the campaign. 
Those dealers who subscribe have 
their names and addresses, printed 
at the bottom of the advertise- 
ment. There is very little direct 
sales talk in the copy. About the 
only matter of this kind used ap- 
pears in a Christmas advertise- 
ment which, in a single two-line 
paragraph, says: “Buy a piano, a 
player-piano or a phonograph, and 
thus provide the means of extend- 
ing Christmas cheer throughout 
the year.” 

It is the purpose of the bureau, 
if the present campaign proves 
successful, to carry on two brief 
supplementary campaigns, one in 
January and the other in March 
or April. 


Advertising Club of New York 
to Have Its Own Restaurant 


The Advertising Club of New York 
will have its own restaurant after Octo- 


Previous to this time the service 
has been furnished by the Madison 
Square Hotel. A complete kitchen out- 
fit will be established and an expert 
manager will have charge of the dining- 
room service. The change thus effected 
will result in the reduction of several 
thousand dollars in lease expenses. The 
club will issue $25 bonds paying 5 per 
cent to the amount of $10,000, with 
which to provide working capital. It 
has $4,000 invested in Liberty Bonds, 
which, of course, is not available in mak. 
ing improvements. 


ber 1. 
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Our Own Brands for Home and Office 


Stenc-.aphers’ N: Miti a Paste, in 
books No. 900 - $1.00 doz. SOLES ‘$ 85 quart 
Stenographers’ Note Imperial Cacia Ink - -85 pint 
Books No. 905 .. .50“ Ink Eradicator 25 each 
Falcon Pens No.5...  .85 gross Junior Box File for letters .35 ** 
Stub Pens No.2 - . _— Miti Box File for lettes 50 “* 
No. 905 Rubber Sg Pen- ssa Ls File for 
cils, hexagor 50 
Miti Rubber Tip Pen- 
cil, round... - 
Stenographers’ el 
Pencils 45" 
Circular Erasers... 50" No. 1000 Mineoarch 
Ink and Pencil Erasers - 20” il 
Imperial Mucilage. . - . - No 200 Oak Desk aps 1.25 each 
Imperial Writing Fluid . .65 “* No. 500 Desk Pads. 
Miti Writing Fluid... .65 black corners . . . . 
Sanitaryphone 


65c quart Engravers and Stationers 


Chestnut Street at Ninth, Philadelphia 
MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ae 
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The Hoskins Advertisement in the Intaglio Section of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger 


Small, but it pulled! 


HERE was nothing extraordinary about the advertisement— 

just a bottle of ink and a brief description of a number of 

carefully chosen articles. But as a result of it and other 
successful ads in the Intaglio Section of the Philadelphia PUB- 
LIC LEDGER, Charles H. Marshall, president of the Hoskins 
Company, wrote as follows: 


PUBLIC LEDGER, Philadelphia : 


Gentlemen:—Our advertising campaign in the In- 
taglio section of the Sunday Public Ledger has been 
productive of such good results that we feel it is our 
duty to acquaint you of the facts. 


As an illustration of the pulling powers of this me- 
dium, one of our recent advertisements, measuring fifty 
lines across two columns and featuring a line of our 
own brands of commercial stationery and supplies, re- 
sulted in sixty-one inquiries. 

We were able to trace these sixty-one inquiries through 
personal calls and naturally assume that there were 
considerably more as a result of this advertisement. 

In our advertising opinion we place the Public Ledger 
Intaglio section in the same category with magazines of 
national circulation. 


(Reprinted from the Retail Public Ledger ) 





Innovations in the Jewelry Business 


as War’s Effect 


Platinum Supply Cut off, but Plenty of Novelties to Offer Those Who 
for the First Time, Are Spending Money for Luxuries 


ie is pointed out to us that in 
England the sale of jewelry, 
far from decreasing, has remained 
astonishingly steady, with inter- 
mittent “booms” that are quite as 
inspirational as any produced by 
the big guns on the Western front. 


Help Your Government 
To Win the War! 





et her and patriotic citizen !s anxtous to do 
i boo to help win. the aver, om poe 


family ‘has odds and ends of 


Severs. Old Silverware, "Gold. filled and Plated 
Scraps, Silver Plated Tablewere, etc., which they 


would be glad to turn into cash: 


Uncle Sam needs’ these metals. If this Old Gold 
and put in circulation 
it, 


and Silver was refined 
the nation would proft from 


‘We suggest that you gather up all such unneeded 

articles and let us estimate thelr vaiue.' 

the funds received trom their sale you can pur- 

chase Thrift Stamps, Liberty Bonds, etc., or do- 

nate the money to some worthy war cause, and in 

= ee way “Help Your Government to Win. the 
ar.” 


THE ERNSTING CoMPANY 


DPTICIANS 


EWELERS SILVERSMITHS & 
915-917 FIFTH ST. 


‘The Haunt Store 


(SELL al 


JEWELERS ARE DOING THEIR PART IN PROVIDING SINEWS 


OF WAR 


And it appears that somewhat 
this same condition prevails in the 
United States, with the jeweler’s 
art holding its own against every 
exigency of the great conflict. It 
must not be assumed that this has 
proven true without defensive 
measures. In many lines, the 


With’ 


tured, 
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jewelry business has taken a pro- 
nounced drop. To preserve a bal- 
ance, come what may, has been the 
problem of various associations 
and affiliated committees working 
for a common result. Certain. it 
is that jewelry advertising has 
kept pace with every 
stage of the war and 
now presents a form 
and objective totally 
different from its 
campaigns of a few 
years ago. 

In general, it may 
be stated that jewelry, 
ornaments, gifts, 
watches and _ clocks 
are being sold to-day 
with no great diminu- 
tion. There is a spe- 
cific reason for this. 
The average work- 
man, particularly in 
lines accelerated by 
a our preparedness pro- 
gramme, is earning 
more than he ever 
earned before in his 
life. He is privileged 
to take on as much 
“extra time” and 
“night work” as he 
can accommodate. A 
riveter in a shipyard 
is making all the way 
from thirty to ninety 
dollars a week—and 
more! 

Investigation shows 
that the great middle 
class is spending this 
“extra” quite lavishly, 
while still lending 
money to the Govern- 
ment. Having lived for a life- 
time without luxuries, these peo- 
ple now go in for them with a 
zest that is only natural under the 
circumstances. In a certain town 
near New York, where various 
war requisites are being manufac- 
eighteen hundred player- 
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THE FAMILY UNIT 


Every member of the farm family usually has knowledge of 
and interest in all the farm activities. The farm family is the 
unit of our editorial appeal, rather than the individual whose 
name is signed to the subscription. 


While specifically covering the particular interest of each 
member of the family through those sections of the paper 
devoted especially to general agriculture, to fruit and gar- 
dening, to live stock, to dairying, to poultry raising, to woman 
and the home, to public affairs, to boys and girls, etc.; the 
Editorial Department of Successful Farming does not lose 
sight of the fact that the success of each individual in his 
or her particular branch of farm industry frequently de- 
pends largely on the co-operation of the rest of the family. 
This editorial attitude gives to every page of each copy of 
Successful Farming the largest possible number of readers 
in each farm home which we serve. 


It leads to family discussion of Successful Farming’s atti- 
tude on various subjects, and gives to each advance step in 
the development of farm and farm home methods the sanc- 
tion and intelligent co-operation of each member of the 
farm family. 


It is this combination of specific service to each individual 
with a recognition of the general interests of the whole 
family that helps to account for Successful Farming’s posi- 
tion of dominating influence in more than 800,000 farm 
homes. 


Successful Gay Farming 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
Member A. B. C. 


T.W. LeQUATTE F. J. WRIGHT C.M.BEER C.A. BAUMGART 
Advertising Manager Promotion Bureau Merchandising & Sales Retail Service 


Chicago New York 
J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg. A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave 


Kansas City St. Louis Minneapolis 
O. G. Davies, Victor Bldg. A.D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. R. R. Ring, Palace Bldg. 
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Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old 

Kit Bag and Smile, Smile, Smile 

UST say Army Mimeograph to the Whitaker salesman and all your 
J mimes troubles are packed away for good. It’s a paper 


especially made for mimeographing; results are always satisfactory 
and economical. ; 


Army 
Mimeograph Paper 


is sized exactly right for mimeographing and its surface is such that 
the ink dries instantly without smudging, blotching or blurring. Army 
Mimeograph gets its name from the fact that the U.S. Army uses it 
in vast quantities. A mimeographing paper good enough to pass 
muster in the Army surely will meet all your requirements for business 
communications of every sort. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond, Va. 
BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 

New York Office—sor Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office—Continental & Com- 

mercial Bank Building 
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ianos and talking machines were 

istributed in six days. Women 
mployed in these plants and in 
arious capacities and earning 
really handsome incomes, are now 
able to satisfy their craving for 
he beautiful. They buy rings, 
watches, gold and silver trinkets 
nd even chests of expensive 
ilver. Workmen are eager to 
nake presents to their long-denied 
amilies. In Canada, a still more 
-emarkable condition has _ de- 
eloped. Wives, sisters, sweet- 
iearts and mothers receive a cer- 
tain liberal proportion of the pay 

f the men at the front. Small 
as it is, this sum is prodigal when 
compared with what they had at 
their disposal before. It goes for 
hetter food, better clothing and— 
jewelry. Diamonds were never 
worn so much as they are at the 
present time. 

It is true that the war has 
interfered with the production 
of precious and _ semi-precious 
stones. There is a labor shortage 


at the base of supply and a sad 


curtailment of shipments, as most 
of these stones come from for- 
eign markets. Shortage of mount- 
ing material, also imported, is an- 
other vital consideration. The 
manufacture of synthetic gems 
here in America is already up for 
consideration, together with equip- 
ment for cutting. California is 
rich in tourmaline, which comes 
in the most beautiful of shades. 
Montana provides an adequate 
supply of sapphire. Arizona gives 
us the peridot (a green stone of 
vood size), and America is not 
barren of turquoise and opal. Up 
io the present time, we have been 
inable to compete with the for- 
cign markets in the matter of 
mining and cutting, because of 
widely diverging labor conditions. 
It has’ become necessary, in 
ianufacturing goods and in ad- 
ertising them, to steer wide of 
‘ny conflict with the Administra- 
on’s conservation rules. Take 
latinum, for example. There is 
i shortage of this highly essential 
ictal and the Government has 
me so far as to send special 
sents into storm-torn Russia for 
recious parcels of it. Platinum 
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plays an important part in the 
manufacture of jewelry. In his 
report before a special conven- 
tion recently, Ellis Gifford, chair- 
man, made this interesting an- 
nouncement: “The jewelry trade 
stands ready to turn over to the 
Government every cent’s worth of 
platinum we own, on the same 
basis as that on which it com- 
mandeered the platinum in the 
hands of refiners and importers 
and on terms corresponding with 
those voluntarily offered by the 
manufacturers, simply to reim- 
burse us for what the metal in 
its present form cost us. Under 
present conditions this platinum is 
too. expensive for the Govern- 
ment to handle in this way. We 
might just as well ask the Gov- 
ernment to commandeer pianos 
for the mahogany in the cases, if 
they were in need of mahogany. 
Our platinum has had so much 
labor cost added that it is of no 
use to the Government at present. 
Under these conditions it is our 
duty and privilege to turn it into 
money on which taxes can be 
levied.” 

For a while, as in Canada and 
England, the transitory call for 
“economy,” regardless of how or 
what or where, threatened to hurt 
the jewelry business seriously. But 
emphasis is now justly placed up- 
on all foods, fabrics, etc., and the 
purchase of silver, gold and pre- 
cious stones comes in for far 
less condemnation. The Jeweler’s 
Vigilance Committee, eager to 
see that the industry it represented 
worked in a “Win the War” spirit, 
sent a delegation to Washington 
to confer with the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of Com- 
merce on the one subject of 
platinum. It was immediately 
agreed that this metal should not 
be used in bulky articles and that 
only rings and = small articles 
should draw upon the visible sup- 
ply. At this time, a frank state- 
ment was presented as to the exact 
amount on hand. More recently, 
the use of platinum has been re- 
stricted to diamond mountings to 
a considerable extent, but Gov- 
ernment chemists were not satis- 
fied. Platinum is employed for 
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the making of vats to hold acids 
and there is a terrific demand for 
them for the manufacture of 
aca.” 

A.peculiar condition exists in 
this regard. The Government has 
not asked or expected the jewelers 
of the country to strip jewelry 
already made up of its platinum 
settings. Yet committees of pa- 
triotic, though misguided women, 
have inaugurated a campaign 
against the purchase of jewelry 
in which platinum was employed. 


THE JEWELERS’ POSITION 


The stand is taken that the pur- 
chase of jewelry and allied lines 
is really an investment. And 
much of the advertising now put 
out is an analysis of this basic 
idea. But for all the economy talk 
and “conservation drives” the one 
big market is certain to remain: 
the working middle class, with 
enough surplus, after “doing its 
bit,” to buy those articles it has 
always wanted—always dreamed 
about. 

The jewelry trade has materially 
helped itself by creating new and 
timely lines—lines permitting of 
advertising. 

It is by creating these new de- 
mands that business has been kept 
normal, for the shopkeeper is the 
first to recognize that the “little 
extra features” are of vast help. 
War has introduced the follow- 
ing remarkable jewelry innova- 
tions: 

Thimbles, made in imitation of 
the famous Liberty Bell. 

Soldier’s wrist watch 
luminous radium dial. 

Special military fountain pen 
equipped with “ink pastels.” (Small 
tablets of solidified ink come with 
the pen and are held in one end 
of the barrel. You simply mix 
them with water from your water- 
bottle.) 

A “Waltham movement” khaki 
watch with unbreakable crystal. 

Army and Navy pens in the 
form of cartridges. 

A non-inflammable, unbreak- 
able wrist watch. Contains no 
nitro-cellulose, with its affinity to 


with 


re. 
“The Wilson ring,” bearing a 
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good portrait of the President. 

Military and naval jewelry ir 
any number of new designs. Stick- 
pin modeled after an airplane 
propeller with jeweled _ star; 
crossed guns, rifles, cannon. En- 
listed men’s insignia. 

A camouflage cover wrist watch: 
strap. The face of the watch is 
leather-covered. 

Special gold holder for sol- 
dier’s identification tag. 

Cigarette-cases of silver with 
special attachment to hold photo 
graph miniatures of sweetheart, 
wife, mother or sister. 

“The Minute Woman’s” 
wrist-watch. 

A wide line of 
rings.” 

Military rings with engraved 
authentic emblems. 

Rings with individual insignia 
for every branch of active serv- 
ice, from Tank Division to Boat- 
swain’s Mate. Gifts can now be 
made to men in service of a char- 
acter and closely identified with 
their specific rating. 

Washington was recently shown 
a very fine exhibit of jewelry win- 
dow trims, as a further indication 
of the trade’s work in behalf of 
all drives and sales. Mr. Hoover 
seems to have quite won the con- 
fidence and support of the small 
dealer. Working in sympathy 
with Mr. Hoover and at the sug- 
gestion of the Food Administra- 
tion, store windows, on special oc- 
casions, are given over in their 
entirety to patriotic display. A 
prize-winning trim was of a corn 
field, baskets of unshelled corn, 
shocks, dishes and breads made 
from corn, and placards explain 
ing the need of wheat conserva 
tion. 

Ten thousand jewelers hav 
agreed to help in this important 
way, and will make up trims to fit 
in with any big drive, whatever it: 
character. It seems a bit incon 
gruous to see the fastidious win 
dow of a jewelry store fitted out 
with garden implements, veg 
etables and kindred elements 0! 
the farm, but that is exactly what 
many shops have done to stimulate 
war gardens iti communities 
where the movement was sluggish 


special 


“identification 
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The Winners of the 
$500.00 


rT 

21 §. Putnam St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee Bo ove bashes a titvendios $100 

3021 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

B. H. Fearing 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
A ee 

Providence, R. I. 
William S. Campbell 
Akron, Ohio. 


Henry Penn 
125 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
is reeks ei ih Mca le ee cali a a akg $10 
Detroit, Mich. 
E. S. Cowling 
17900 Broadway, New York. 


We thank all of the contestants. Checks have been 
mailed to the winners. Miss Watson won the first prize 
very easily with an article remarkable not only for its 
thoroughness, but for its many original ideas. A copy of 
it will be mailed upon request. 


Advertising Manager. 
BOSTON SUNDAY 
ADVERTISER and AMERICAN 
CIRCULATION BY STATES 
Government statement—average for 6 months ending April 1, 1918 


Massachusetts, 236,509. Rhode Island, 45,230. New Hampshire, 15,248. 
Maine, 21,269. Vermont, 11,122. Connecticut, 9,621. Total, 338,999. 
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4. ©. GARRETT, Paesiogny =| HENRY C MORSE. Vice.PresioEnt DA Rave 
AND BUSESS Manacer AND SALES MANAGER Gecaevany-Tatssven 
seven 


Aug 13, 1918 
Southern Ruralist, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 


You no doubt, will be interested in knowing something 
of the result we have obtained from the advertising we 
have been running in the Southern Ruralist. 


Our sales program tnis year contemplated our selling 
about 90% of our product through the regular implement 
jobbers. Ina directors’ meeting, upon deciding that 
method of selling, the question naturally came up as to 
who was going to do the advertising. Wishing to try out 
the matter, it was decided that we would eliminate an 
advertising charge in the price we made the jobber, 
requesting that he do such advertising as he thought 
necessary. 


A little later, in order that we might check up returns 
and to know first hand something of the interest taken 
in our product, it was decided to spend a little monéy 
in the territory in which we had jobbing connections 
made. It was decided, instead of spending all of our 
money at once, we would run continuously a small adver- 
tisement of our product, watching the returns very 
closely, and checking up such advertising as well as 
the inquiries from same against orders received. 


This small advertising has been running for some time 
and the results obtained have exceeded our fondest 
hopes. One of our salesmen who just returned from your 
territory reported that over half of the bills were 
made as a direct result of following up inquiries |. 
through the advertising done in the Southern Ruralist. 
To say that we have been more than pleased with the 
results obtained in the use of your paper as an adver: 
tising medium, would be stating it quite mild, and we 
want to congratulate you on the fine ability of your 
subscribers, rather than the catalog collecting ability. 








Very truly yours, 
SOUTHWEST MFG. COMPANY 


BY 5S aah 
Sales Manager. 
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Cloth-bound booklets or catalogs are persistent 
salesmen. They keep hammering away because 
they stay in sight and at hand. Time and again 
they reach the attention of the prospect, while 
paper-covered printing is seen but once and then 
discarded. 


Your cloth-bound booklet or catalog may not be 
received at the exact moment its suggestions can 
be acted upon. But when the time comes for 
action it will be there to represent, explain and 
help sell your goods. 


Any printer or binder will show you samples of 


Interlai ke on 
Book Cloth zs 


Write today for our cloth-bound booklet, 
“Getting Your Booklet Across.’’ It gives some 
interesting facts about the economy of cloth covers. 
Address Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. 1.: 





In Spite of War and Drought, Calli- 
fornia Fruit Growers Make 
Showing 


Advertising in Color, Though on Reduced Scale—How the Association 


Is Adjusting Itself to 


From the report of the general man- 
ager of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Association, August 31. 


wis the light yield, the need 
for advertising in selling this 
year’s crop of citrus fruits was 
not as great as usual. It was felt, 
however, that the ten years of 
continuous educational publicity 
maintained by the Exchange could 
not be interrupted for an entire 
year except at an eventual sacri- 
fice. The consumer advertising 
has therefore been continued dur- 
ing the heaviest shipping periods. 
This has been carried on chiefly 
through color pages appearing at 
intervals in seven leading maga- 
zines of national circulation, sup- 
plemented. by the distribution of 
large quantities of recipe books. 

The dealer promotion work has 
been continued throughout the 
year. Personal work with the 
trade had to be discontinued be- 
cause of the loss of dealer service 
men called to the colors, but the 
advertising department has con- 
tinued the service from the Los 
Angeles office. Letters, booklets, 
bulletins and other educational 
material have been distributed by 
mail. Over one million pieces of 
display material have been packed 
in the boxes or mailed direct to 
dealers, and eight different book- 
lets have been prepared and cir- 
culated in large quantities. The 
trade has been furnished with box 
racks, stereopticon slides, juice ex- 
tractors, price cards, window dis- 
plays, banners and other material, 
together with selling advice and 
suggestions. 

A moving picture film showing 
the industry from the planting of 
the seed in the nursery to the de- 
livery of the fruit to the con- 
sumers, featuring the care in 
growing, packing, shipping and 


marketing and how citrus fruits 
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Changing Conditions 


may be served in attractive ways, 
has been prepared and arrange- 
ments made for release through 
2,000 theatres. 

The advertising department has 
been promoting the sale of orange 
juice through soda _ fountains, 
orange juice stands, hotels and 
other establishments where bev- 
erages are served. It has co- 
operated with the manufacturers 
to devise and place on the market 
several types of electrically driven 
machines for extracting orange 
juice in large quantities. This use 


of oranges is growing rapidly. 


COST OF ESTABLISHING SUN-KIST 
BRAND 


The educational work of the 
Exchange in promoting the in- 
creased use of citrus fruits which 
has been carried on continuously 
for eleven years, represents an ex- 
penditure of one and one-half 
million dollars and the Sunkist 
brand, which has been established 
as a national standard of quality 
is a valuable asset to every Ex- 
change grower. The cost has 
been less than two and one-half 
cents per box on oranges and four 
cents per box on lemons. 

The young acreage of citrus 
fruits in California and Florida 
will bring a constantly increasing 
production. The increased pro- 
duction in the past has partially 
been taken care of by improved 
methods of handling and market- 
ing, bringing about economies 
and eliminating losses from decay 
and waste, thus allowing a lower 
price in the markets to stimulate 
demand and still return a fair 
price to the producer. The pos- 
sible economies and savings have 
largely been accomplished, and to 
maintain a sufficient return to the 
grower the demand must be in- 
creased by attracting new users 
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and inducing present consumers 
to use citrus fruits in greater 
quantities. This can be done only 
by advertising. The opportunity 
is apparent in the fact that the 
average person in this country 
consumes an orange only about 
once in every eight and one-half 
days and a lemon about once a 
month. 

During the year the “Sunkist 
Courier” was merged with the 
“California Citrograph,” in which 
it now appears as a special de- 
partment, edited by the Exchange. 
With the “Courier” columns de- 
voted to marketing and Exchange 
subjects and the “Citrograph” cov- 
ering principally cuitural prob- 
lems, the combination gives to the 
citrus growers a valuable source 
of information on all phases of 
the citrus business. 

BY-PRODUCTS 

The Exchange By-Product Com- 
pany, which was organized by Ex- 
change lemon shippers to utilize 
the low-grade lemons, has been 


handicapped by shortage of raw 
material, due to the short crop and 
high value in the fresh state of 
any lemons which would carry to 


the markets. The manufacture of 
high-grade citric acid has been 
continued to the extent of the 
supply of lemons, and improve- 
ments in the processes have been 
developed by which a greater re- 
covery of acid from the juice is 
accomplished. Experimental work 
on other products has been con- 
tinued. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Company, which is owned by Ex- 
change growers, and acts for them 
in the purchasing of their pack- 
ing and orchard supplies as the 
Exchange does in the sale of their 
products, has handled a business 
of $3,532,500 during the season, 
representing $2,115,000 of packing 
house supplies, including box 
shook, tissue wraps, nails, labels 
and sundry supplies, and $1,417,500 
of orchard supplies, including 
fertilizers, materials for fumiga- 
tion and spraying, cover crop seed 
and miscellaneous orchard sup- 
plies. 

The volume of purchases has 


INK 


been less than in other years, due 
to the smaller amount of packing 
materials needed and the inability 
of many growers to purchase or- 
chard supplies in usual quantities, 
at the high prices prevailing, be- 
cause of their short crops. Many 
kinds of fertilizers are practically 
off the market and materials of 
all kinds have been difficult to ob- 
tain. 

The value of the supply com- 
pany as a purchasing agency with 
its knowledge of sources of sup- 
ply and the markets, and its favor- 
able trade connections, built up 
through the volume of its pur- 
chases, and its importance as a 
means for the equitable distribu- 
tion of materials among its mem- 
bers when there is a shortage of 
supplies has been emphasized dur- 


;ing the past season. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR 


The war has directly affected 
the citrus industry in connection 
with its labor supply, wages, ma- 
terials and freight rates. The full 
effect of the decreasing labor sup- 
ply has not been felt by the citrus 
interests because of the short crop. 
Wages, however, have advanced 
sharply; likewise the cost of all 
materials entering into the grow- 
ing and packing of the fruit. The 
labor situation for the future gives 
the industry great concern. 

The railroad situation, which 
was serious during the winter, has 
been largely straightened out and 
perishables have been promptly 
supplied with necessary equipment 
and given reasonable service en 
route. 

A greater demand for all perish- 
able foods has resulted from the 
appeals to the public to substitute 
these for the more concentrated 
foods needed abroad. 

Thirty-six of our young men 
employees are with the colors and 
we may expect to have increased 
difficulty in maintaining our forces 
during the continuation of the 
war. 

In this connection it would not 
be proper to fail to acknowledge 
the loyalty of Exchange employees 
generally to the organization in 
connection with their salary ar- 
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The sale of private brands as 
substitutes for advertised foods 
has gained much headway 
during the war. 


When a woman telephones her 
grocer for a package of Smith’s 
product and gets Jones’s instead 
on the plea that it is a penny 
cheaper and the grocer is doing 
all he can to help her win the 
war, the argument has consider- 
able weight. 


This is why dealers “get by” 
now with many exctses for sub- 
stitution that would not have 
been listened to a few years ago 
when housewives were strongly 
against the “just-as-good.” 


The situation would seem to call 
for defensive action on the part 
of advertisers whose Good Will 
is thus being, to a considerable 
degree, undermined. 


Readers of THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL are as loyal 
to the standard brands of food 
as circumstances will allow. It 
would be a pity if manufacturers 
through oversight or neglect 
permit private brands to 
continue encroaching on this 
loyalty for want of a timely word. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 
For 33 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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rangements for the season. With 
a small volume of fruit it was 
necessary to hold expenses down 
to the minimum, and their ac- 
ceptance of the conditions in the 
face of the cofstantly mounting 
living expenses and opportunities 
in other lines of business, made it 
possible to maintain complete 
facilities at a reasonable cost to 
the growers. A large percentage 
of the Exchange employees have 
been with the organization for a 
number of years and consider 
themselves a part of it, and are 
as proud of the accomplishments, 
growth and standing of the Ex- 
change and their connection with 
it as the growers and shippers 
themselves. 

Although co-operative agricul- 
tural associations are excepted 
from the provisions of the Food 
Control Act, the Exchange, desir- 
ing that its operations conform 
to the policies and regulations of 
the Government, voluntarily ap- 
plied for and is operating under 
a license from the United States 
Food Administration. 


The Rules 
Christmas Gifts 


UNDER the agreement reached 
between the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and manufactur- 
ers and dealers, there are, six re- 
strictions that will govern retail- 
ers in the sale of holiday goods. 
These restrictions are as follows: 

Retail interests are not to in- 
crease their working forces by 
reason of the holiday business 
over the average forces employed 
during the year. 

Normal working hours will not 
be lengthened during the Christ- 
mas season. 

Retailers will use their utmost 
efforts to confine Christmas giv- 
ing, except for young children, 
to useful articles. 

Every effort will be made to 
spread the period for holiday pur- 
chasing over the months of Oc- 
tober, November and December. 

Deliveries will be restricted and 
customers will be asked to carry 
their own packages wherever pos- 
sible. 


Governing- 
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Announcements of the new 
policy will be made by retailers 
in their newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

“The manner in which we ob- 
serve the restrictions laid down,” 
said Edward A. Filene, of the 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston, and a director in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, “will govern the 
attitude of the Government to- 
ward us in the future. If our 
part of the compact is carried 
through, as I am sure it will be, 
it will still further strengthen 
our record as patriotic men. 
Nothing will help us like loyal 
performance of our duty and I 
feel sure there will be a most 
loyal compliance in every city and 
town in the country. Our part 
of the arrangement should be, 
and I am certain will be, carried 
out in spirit as well as in letter. 

“Tt must be borne in mind 
also that the whole agreement 
can be carried out only with the 
strongest co-operation of the 
buying public. Even if we do 
everything we can it will prove 
impossible to carry through the 
arrangement unless there is a 
change of habit on the part of 
the public and unless they ac- 
tually purchase their . presents 
early. Local and State patriotic 
societies and the Government de- 
partments interested will have to 
help with campaigns of publicity 
and propaganda.” 


Lithography in Cuba 


In a recent article in Printers’ Inx, 
reprinted from another publication, ref- 
erence was made to lithography in Cuba. 
The statement was made that in former 
years, when Cuba went to Germany for 
lithographed cigar labels, ‘Cuba had no 
lithographing plants then as it has none 
now.” This was an error, so far as it 
relates to Cuba of the present day, as 
there are now lithographing plants in 
the island republic. The misstatement 
was doubtless due to a misprint. 


Works for Liberty Loan 
Organization 


J. W. Booth, formerly advertising 
manager of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, is serving as secretary of the St. 
Louis Division of the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District, Liberty Loan organi- 
zation. 
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ANNIVERSARY NUMBER- OVER 100000 





eAnnounces 


the establishing of advertising offices 
at 


NEW YORKandCHICAGO 


303 Fifth Avenue 333 S. Dearborn St. 

Arthur D. McTighe George N. Heil 

Eastern Advertising Western Advertising 
Representative Representative 


Phone Phone 
Madison Square 2009 Harrison 6857 


Advertising Director 


THE MAGAZINE CIRCULATION CO. 
Publishers 
333 South Dearborn Street - - CHICAGO 
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Here Is the September 


“Ske ony Other pape> 








The Post Office says we can’t print our 
serial number and date here, otherwise 
we would say that this was September 
Gumption, put here to save paper, labor 
and transportation, and do our utmost 
in conservation. 


The Farm Journal closes on the 
5th; begins to get in circulation 
on the 15th; is issued complete by 
the 3oth. 


Over one million circulation a 
month and none overdue and 
unpaid—that is the real truth 
about The Farm Journal. 


Do you know WHEN your 
Prospect will buy? You do 
not! Then why trust to 
luck and run three. months’ 
Spring and three months’ 
Fall? 


Welcome, Dr. Spillman ! 


The Farm Journal has a new 
associate editor—Dr. William J. 
Spillman. He was born on a farm 
in Missouri and has been more or 
less connected with farming ever 
since. For seventeen years he has 
been with the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, and for most 
of that time has been the head of 
the important Bureau of Farm 
Management. His work has been 
to find out why farms did not pay 
and to show how they could be 
made to pay. Thousands of sick 
farms have passed through his 
hands and, after taking his medi- 
cine, have been made well and 
profitable. 

He knows about marketing, farm 
bookkeeping, distribution and co- 
operation,—some of the foremost 
important farm subjects today. 
He is a sleeves-rolled-up, simple- 
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hearted, kindly farmer with a 
twinkle in his eye, and the keen 
sense of sympathy and humor 
which goes with it. 

Dr. Spillman has been thor- 
oughly interested in The Farm 
Journal’s campaign, “A Good Liv- 
ing and 10%” for every farmer in 
the country. His main job with us 
is to increase our direct service to 
1,000,000 country families. 


Mail Order Troubles 


The mail order houses are strug- 
gling with unusual increases in 
catalog requests. They think it is 
because storekeepers are allowing 
stocks to run down, thinking that 
the war may end and that goods 
will be cheaper. 

This condition opens up a ready 
made opportunity for every manu- 
facturer of trade-marked goods to 
drive home to dealers the story of 
how advertised goods hold trade 
at home—simply because trade- 
marked goods are more sure to be 
available for restocking, because 
customers will wait for goods they 
know, because prices fluctuate less, 
because profits are more certain, 
because the dealer is insured 
against having to face a declining 
market with slow-moving goods. 





The Truth About Tractors 





There are today approxi- 
mately 922,894 tractor pros- 
pects in this country; 62,267 
machines are supposed to be 
now in actual operation. This 
big tractor market is ade- 
quately reached only by The 
Farm Journal. 

A lot of tractor advertising 
is now being inadvertently 
misplaced on the theory that 
the banker must be sold on 
the value of tractor farming. 
The idea has been that the 
banker must be educated to 
the tractor idea, before he 
will loan money readily to 
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support tractor purchases. 
This is largely bunk—what 
the banker wants is his profit. 
He isn’t as much swayed by 
advertising that reaches city 
folks as he is by advertising 
in farm papers that will actu- 
ally sell the tractors. We will 
gladly consult with any manu- 
facturer who wants to make 
bankers more kindly to his 
dealers. 


Experience Shows It 





It ‘is a peculiarity of the farmer 
and his family that advertising in 
magazines and newspapers does not 
really “get home”’—it takes the farm 
paper to put it across. 

At first glance some people do not 
see why this is so—but the advertiser 
who has really investigated knows its 
truth, and that The Farm Journal is the 
one biggest farm paper. 


Will We Forget ? 


People say they won’t buy any 
German goods after the war. 

But the Germans count on our 
forgetfulness, and think that, if they 
can supply equal quality at a less 
price, Americans will put pocket- 
book ahead of Americanism. 

Which will you do? Will you 
make your goods indispensable to 
Americans by maintaining quality 
and continuing your advertising, 
or will you ease up on your adver- 
tising and thereby open the door 
to Germany? 


On the first of August prices 
paid to producers for the principal 
crops were 9% lower than a year 
ago, but 79% higher than the ten- 
year average. Prices to producers 
of meat animals on July 15 were 





19% higher than a year ago and 
83% higher than the eight-year 
average. 


The Farm Journal’s resolutions, 
as to the need of farm labor, were 
ratified by the Federal Board of 
Farm Organizations, at their last 
convention in Washington. 


After the War 


Wilmer Atkinson says: 


Horses will not be so much 
needed after the war, nor mules; 
but cows, sheep, Swine and chick- 
ens will flourish. Coal and gaso- 
line will become more scarce and 
costly, so that water-power, trans- 
formed into electricity, will be 
used for transportation and do 
our heating and lighting. Hard 
labor on the farm will be so 
largely eliminated that the boys 
will be more apt to stay at home, 
and if the boys stay the girls will 
not go. 

All this means many new 
and larger opportunities for 
far-seeing manufacturers to 
make sure of their after-the- 
war markets by advertising 
in The Farm Journal. 


Paper saving regulations elimi- 
nate free copies and exchanges, 
greatly decrease samples, largely 
eliminate carrying expirations and 
counting them as “net paid.” Hav- 
ing had a clean circulation, how- 
ever, the Farm Journal will con- 
tinue to give advertisers over a 
million a month. 


The September cover was 
xscod—October is better. 


The farm Journal 


Over a million every month 
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The Greatest 


Sales Producer 


Is conceded to be Direct cAdvertising, 
and added to this a general publicity 
campaign makes your sales proposition 
almost invincible. This great work is 
the part which we play in the great 
output of all manufacturers’ goods. 


We have a staff of writers, artists, 
engravers and specialists in all kinds of 
publicity work, and can give you service 
from the ground up to Uncle Sam’s 
delivery system. 


War conditions are dealt with and 
overcome. Call on us and let us 
explain our system and methods. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 
461-479 Eighth Avenue 


Telephone, 3210 Greeley New York City 

















Planto Promote Advertising Among 
the Trust Companies of America 


Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association Establishes 
a Publicity Department to Give Practical Aid to Its 1,800 
Members—A Hint to Advertising Agents 


HAT the importance of. ad- 
vertising as a business force 
is being more generally appreci- 
ated by the conservative financial 
institutions of the country is in- 
dicated by the action of the Trust 
Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association in appoint- 
ing a permanent committee on 
publicity, with James M. Pratt, 
vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, as 
chairman. 

At a meeting held December 5, 
1916, there was a discussion of 
what the organization could do 
materially to help the members. 
One of the speakers suggested 


that one way it could be of service 


was to advise and assist the banks 
in the preparation and distribu- 
tion of advertising matter. The 
suggestion was warmly approved 
and a committee was named to 
investigate advertising methods. 

In its report submitted at the 
convention of last year the com- 
mittee disapproved of a plan that 
had been proposed providing for 
a national advertising campaign 
on the ground that it was no time 
to attempt to divert the attention 
of the public from its task of win- 
ning the war. The two recom- 
nendations made by the commit- 
tee were, first, that the Trust 
Company section should furnish 
its members for their individual 
use, at cost, copies of tested ad- 
vertisements, booklets and form 
letters that would help them in- 
crease their business; and, sec- 
ond, that it should furnish plans 
and material for carrying on local 
co-operative campaigns for the 
benefit of all the banking institu- 
tions. The report was adopted 
and the publicity committee was 
appointed. 

During the months that have 
intervened since then the commit- 


tee has made commendable prog- se 


ress. In October of last year 
Leroy A. Mershon, the secretary, 
who is in charge of the executive 
staff, sent a letter to the 1,800 
members of the section asking 
them to forward to the commit- 
tee copies of all kinds of adver- 
tising matter they had issued, and 
especially newspaper or magazine 
advertisements, that had been 
found to produce business. In 
response to the request the pub- 
licity committee was overwhelmed 
with specimens of advertising 
from all sections of the country. 
These were classified and critical- 
ly examined with a view of select- 
ing those that had been found 
most effective. 


WILL SHOW ADVERTISEMENTS THAT 
HAVE BEEN PRODUCTIVE 


In Bulletin Number One, which 
has just been issued, sixty of these 
“tested” advertisements are re- 
produced. It is not claimed that 
the use of these advertisements 
will produce a large amount of 
new business, although they proved 
their worth when employed by 
the trust companies who origi- 
nated them. Some were prepared 
to meet local conditions which, 
perhaps, do not exist elsewhere. 
Their real value, however, lies in 
their suggestive character. To 
those companies maintaining well- 
organized publicity or advertising 
departments this matter may be 
of little use but to those who 
have no such departments, and 
especially to those in the smaller 
_ it ought to be very help- 
ul. 

In explaining its work the Com- 
mittee states that its main pur- 
pose is to assist in the growth 
of fiduciary business which is 
necessarily slow in many parts of 
the country. Continuiag, it says: 

“As it is manifestly impossible 
to cover all phases of either 
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fiduciary service or advertising 
for such service in a brief bulle- 
tin, we shall attempt in subse- 
quent communications to develop 
the subject more completely. 

“For instance, we shall present 
the matter of change of copy, 
timeliness and size of advertise- 
ments and the selection of me- 
diums; how to secure legitimate 
publicity in newspapers and 
financial publications; the prepa- 
ration and use of booklets, form 
letters and illustrations. We shall 
also endeavor to present the mat- 
ter of advertising a bank state- 
ment in such a manner as to sur- 
round its periodical appearance 
with a larger element of human 
interest. 


VARIOUS SERVICES FOR TRUST COM- 
PANIES TO ADVERTISE 


“There will also be presented 
symposiums of how trust com- 
panies handle their advertising 
and publicity, as well as why they 
believe in advertising. Assistance 
will also be given in the establish- 
ing of publicity departments, to 
include the writing of copy, plac- 
ing of advertising and follow-up 
work in order to eventually se- 
cure the business. 

“An early bulletin will set forth 
ithe advertising possibilities con- 
tained in the Remsen charts for 
assisting clients in planning and 
testing wills before death. These 
charts are being distributed from 
the Secretary’s office. This ac- 
tivity has attracted widespread at- 
tention and new advertising based 
on the use of these charts has 
already been created for the use 
of certain companies. 

“The subject of trust company 
advertising has a direct bearing 
at this time upon the relation of 
trust companies to the war. These 
institutions have facilities for 
serving the men of their different 
localities who are, or will be 
called upon, to serve their coun- 
try. These men do not know 
about the full possibilities for 
them in trust company service. 
The method of reaching such men 
is through advertising. Trust 
company service has taken on a 
néw meaning in this world con- 
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flict in that it becomes as a veri- 
table ‘Home Guard’ for the af- 
fairs of the soldier or sailor, who 
is or will be on the firing line. 
With his mind at rest in the 
knowledge that his personal in- 
terests and family welfare are be- 
ing properly safeguarded, his 
spirit and fighting efficiency will 
be developed and retained to their 
fullest capacity.” 

Specific directions for the prep- 
aration of advertisements are fur- 
nished by Fred W. Ellsworth, 
vice-president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, of New 
Orleans. 

“In talking over our plans with 
some of my friends among the 
advertising agents,” said Secre- 
tary Mershon to Printers’ INK, 
“they expressed the fear that we 
would hurt their business. I ex- 
plained that instead of hurting 
their business we were promoting 
it. The larger institutions which 
have well-organized publicity de- 
partments will not be affected by 
what we do. The smaller ones— 
those whom we are most anxious 
to assist—will need the aid of ex- 
perienced advertising men in the 
preparation of advertising copy. 
Only a comparative few of the 
trust companies have in their em- 
ploy men who can write adver- 
tisements. They will’ therefore 
become clients of the agencies. 
Our help to them will consist in 
showing them what can be accom- 
plished by advertising, in edu- 
cating them as to the different 
forms of advertising, in pointing 
out some of the principles that 
govern the preparation of adver- 
tising matter, and in instructing 
them as to its use. If the agents 
are alive to these opportunities 
they will be able to develop many 
new accounts as the result of the 
work of this bureau.” 


Martin Leaves “Progressive 
Farmer” 


Joe A. Martin, who has been with 
The Progressive Farmer at Birmingham, 
Ala., since 1910, has resigned as adver- 


tising manager and will be in charge of 
the Memphis, Tenn., office of Staples 
and Staples, advertising agency. fr 
Martin has been advertising manager 
of The Progressive Farmer since 1913. 
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AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
G d mini: circulati 175,000 monthly 





A Fruitful Field 


Growers of fruit for commercial 
purposes are, as a rule, a very intel- 
ligent class, and, as buyers of mer- 
chandise, are generally known for 
their liberal purchases and their 
demands for goods of the highest 
quality. —U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The New Rate 
of $1.25 per agate line flat goes into 
effect January 1, 1919, but con- 


tracts for specified space received 
prior to that date may hold the old 
rate of $1.00 per agate line up to 
August, 1919, inclusive. 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Publisher 


Advertising Representative 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Chicago New York St. Louis 
Mallers Bldg. Brunswick Bldg, Chemical Bldg. 


Detroit Atlanta 
Kresge Bldg. Chandler Bldg. 




















Creates New Brand to Meet War 
Requirements 


Advertising of “Jiffy-Jell” Shows Resource in Meeting Problems Due to 
Rationing of Sugar 


HE Food Administration told 

the manufacturers of the ad- 
vertised prepared gelatines early 
in the year that the sugar situa- 
tion was such that they could 
have only 50 per cent of the 
previous year’s consumption. Ob- 
viously this meant that only half 
of the former output of the trade- 
marked prepared gelatines could 
be produced, only half the num- 
ber of customers supplied. Such 
a restriction was tantamount, to 
all appearances, to chopping off 
half the business that these con- 
cerns had been doing, and that 
they had the organization, equip- 
ment and overhead to take care 


This, in fact, was the result in 
several instances. Some of the 
leading concerns in this line are 
said to have made the full amount 
that they could produce with the 
limited supply of sugar permitted 
them, and then closed their plants 
for the remainder of the year. In 
other cases it was found that be- 
cause of a misunderstanding as 
to the ruling the gelatine dessert 
makers had consumed more than 
their quota for the year and were, 
therefore, required, regardless of 
the amount of sugar still on hand, 
to discontinue manufacture for 
1918. 

Apparently those in this trade 
had no alternative. They needed 
sugar to make the attractive prod- 
ucts which they had made famous 
through their advertising, and a 
siriple problem in arithmetic 
seemed to prove that it was im- 
possible to do more than half 
their normal business with but 
half the usual supply of sugar on 
hand. Yet one company found 
a way out, and while it is not yet 
indicated whether its method will 
make up for the loss of volume 
occasioned by the restriction, it 
will at least enable it to keep go- 
ing while some others have tem- 
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porarily discontinued manufac- 
ture. 

The Waukesha Pure Food Com- 
pany, of Waukesha, Wis., is 
chiefly famous for the manufac- 
ture of Jiffy-Jell, which was 
brought out a couple of years 
ago as a new kind of gelatine 
dessert in which the flavoring was 
to be added at the time of use by 
the housewife, the vial containing 
the flavor going with the package. 
Otis E. Glidden is the moving 
spirit of the enterprise. 


NOT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT A PRODUCT 
BORN OF NECESSITY 


While other manufacturers 
were yielding to what seemed to 
be the inevitable, Mr. Glidden was 
working on a new brand. It was 
recently announced—Silver Label 
Waukesha Gelatine. It does not 
take the place of Jiffy-Jell, be- 
cause it is simply plain gelatine 
without sweetening or flavor. But 
it comes in granulated form, 
ready for instant use, and does 
not require weighing, breaking or 
soaking, as ordinary gelatine does. 
Consequently the product has its 
talking points, to which is added 
the feature provided by the 
method of packing. 

The gelatine is packed in en- 
velopes, each containing exactly 
enough to make one pint of jelly. 
There are sixty envelopes in each 
pound package, and this quantity 
will make thirty quarts. Because 
it was necessary to soak the sheet 
gelatine for some time before it 
would absorb enough water to 
“jell,” and because careful meas- 
uring or weighing was necessary 
to get good results, bulk gelatine 
has had numerous disadvantages. 
The new form in which it is of- 
fered by the Waukesha company 
overcomes these, while retaining 
the convenience and economy of 
the bulk product. ~ © 

The company began trying out 
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A New and Logical Market 


for Electrical Devices 


You know what class of homes have the money to 
buy electric irons, toasters, percolators, grilles, wash- 
ing machines, etc. Their number is increasing tre- 
mendously these days, too. And these families are 
going to buy such devices. The question is will they 
buy yours? 


We know of a good many families that likely wil/ 
if you tell them why they should. These families 
read Association Men—yes, the whole family read 
it, the women especially becayse it has such splendid 
Y. M. C. A. news. Not the ordinary variety of 
war news but the things the folks back home want 
to know about their men in the service—how they 
are taken care of and what they do in their leisure 
time. 


Have you seen a copy of Association Men lately? A 
glance at its contents will show immediately the un- 
usual appeal which this magazine now has for all 
American homes. And this appeal is not only there, 
it is getting across. The circulation of Association 
Men has more than trebled and 90% of the increase 
is home circulation. 


Put your advertising message before these people 
now. The rate is $1 a line, $420 a page. 





ASS@TATION 


the class magazine of general interest 
F. C. FREEMAN, Business Manager A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHAS. L. EMRICH, 19S. La Salle St. Chicago R. G. MCHENRY 
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Wonderful Prosperity Makes the South 
Ideal Field For Advertisers 


gee 1918 Farm Crop—greatest in history! 
When figures are published, the world will be 
amazed. 


And now 36c for Cotton. Highest price in 50 years. 
Four times the price of four years ago. Increase means 
Hundreds of Millions of Dollars more for the South- 
erners. 


Dozens of Ships being launched from Southern 
yards. Cargoes of War Munitions going to France 
from Southern plants. Hundreds of Thousands of 
Workers are on Uncle Sam’s payroll at high wages. 


The Per Capita Income of the South has trebled in 
the past two years. 


Is it any wonder the Southerners have plenty of 
Money? Don’t you see how inviting the South is to 
Advertisers wanting to sell Goods or create goodwill 








for after-the-war trade? 


Here are the publications which reach the 
Southerners most economically and thoroly 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham + eames 
Birmingham Ledge 
Birmingham mad 
Gadsden Journal 

Mobi'e Fegister 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock Arkansas 
Democrat 


FLORIDA 
Ss soerypaned sene-Daten 
Miami 
Miami eeenetls 
Palm Beach Dally Post 
St. Augustine Recor 
St. Petersburg Independent 
Tampa Times 


GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 
Athens Banner 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian and 

unday American 
Atlanta Journal 


GEORGIA (cont.) 


Augusta Herald 

Macon News 

Macon Telearaph 
Savannah Morning News 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington Herald 
Lexinaton Leader 
Louisville Courier-Journal 

and Louisville Times 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Greensboro _ 
Raleigh Tim 

Rocky Mount t Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Wilmington Dispatch 
Wilmington Star 
Winston-Salem Journal 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson Daily Mall 
Charleston American 
Columbia State 
Creerville News 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga ~ 
Chattarooga Tim 
Knoxville Journal wt Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Tennesseean and 

America 


TEXAS 
Beaumont Enterprise 
ys Journal 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
At i News 
Houston Post 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg News 
Petersburg Dal.y Progress 


(PREPARED BY MASS8ENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, ATLANTA, Ga.] 
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he market among large users of 
sulk gelatine a number of months 
igo, when it became evident that 
here would be restrictions on the 
ise Of sugar, which would inter- 

‘ere materially in the production 
of Jiffy-Jell. The Waukesha 
Pure Food Company had never 
aid much attention to the bulk 
zelatine trade, but when the new- 
style package came along, users 
mmediately showed considerable 
nterest in the product. Sales of 
Silver Label gelatine are reported 
to have been large, and it seems 
not too much to hope that they 
will be great enough to enable the 
company to maintain its volume 
in spite of the — restrict- 
ed sales of Jiffy-Jell. 

The market for bulk gelatine 
is Obviously among the big users, 
like hotels, hospitals and other in- 
stitutions. The new product is 
being advertised to them, and its 
reception has been cordial since 
the advantages of the new method 
of preparing and packing the 
product are such as are obvious to 
the experienced steward, chef or 
dietitian. In fact, it is beginning 
to appear that a demand for Sil- 
ver Label may be built up in this 
direction of proportions which 
would not have been possible had 
Jiffy-Jell alone been offered. This 
may be a permanent advantage 
which may help to compensate for 
the present situation with respect 
to the sale of Jiffy-Jell. 

Since bulk gelatine is in a sense 
a competitor of prepared gelatine 
products like Jiffy-Jell, there was 
an interesting advertising prob- 
lem presented in planning to mar- 
ket the new brand. The Silver 
Label package shows the familiar 
‘JJ” trade-mark of the Wau- 
kesha Pure Food Company, 
vhich was designed when’ Jiffy- 
jell was first brought out, while 
he advertising copy includes ref- 
‘rences to Jiffy-Jell as well as 
‘he new brand. 

What the company says in ef- 
ect is this: “You who have been 
uying gelatine in bulk and pre- 
aring it your own way for use 
1 foods and desserts may now 
et it.in a very much improved 
orm. Of course, if you appreci- 
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ate the advantages of a product 
that is offered with the flavor at 
hand and the sweetening already 
added, Jiffy-Jell is still available.” 

It is really reaching out for 
new prospects who have been us- 
ing bulk gelatine of the ordinary 
kind heretofore, and who can 
easily be won over to the Silver 
Label brand, while conserving the 
good will among buyers of the 
same class by talking of the mer- 
its of Jiffy-Jell at the same time. 

The following copy addressed 
to hospitals shows how the propo- 
sition has been handled: 

“The finest grade of sheet gel- 
atine is now supplied by us to 
hospitals in granulated form. 

“This is simply clear gelatine 
of the highest grade, in the most 
convenient form. It is not col- 
ored, not sweetened, not acidu- 
lated. Add whatever you wish in 
the way of food or fruit or flavor 
to it. 

“The makers of Silver Label 
Waukesha Gelatine also make 
Jiffy-Jell. And the owners of 
this company are the largest 
makers of high-grade gelatine in 
America. 

“In both these products we use 
the same grade of gelatine—a su- 
perlative dessert grade. But 
Jiffy-Jell ‘comes sweetened and 
colored, and it contains true fruit 
flavors in vials.” 

As part of its campaign of in- 
troduction, a trial one-pound 
package is being offered to Hotels 
_ reo at the special price 
of $1. 


Kuoni with Des Moines 
Agency 

Charles F. Kuoni, who was with the 
art department of the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, New York, for three 
years and lately with the Ferry- Hanly 
agency of Kansas City, joined the 
staff of the Coolidge Advertising Com- 
any, Des oines, on September 15. 

e will be in charge of the art work. 


Fisher Leaves General Fire- 
proofing Co. 


L. E. Fisher, who for the past two 
years has been advertising manager of 
the General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has resigned to go- with 
the Corday & Gross Co., Cleveland, 
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To Advertise 
Webb Law into Favor 
in Argentina 


Allied Industries Corporation to 
Undertake to Counteract Ger- 
man Propaganda at Work in 
South American Republic— 
Prompt Action in Behalf of 
New Law 


HE Government does not 

stand alone in its effort to 
make the meaning of the Webb 
Law plain to South Americans. 
In Printers’ INK of September 
5, it was told hoW certain influ- 
ences—probably German in ori- 
gin—are endeavoring to spread 
false reports in Argentina re- 
garding the effect which the re- 
cently passed Webb Law _ will 
have on business in that country. 
It was likewise pointed out that 
the United States Department of 
Commerce is taking steps to re- 
fute the unjust charges. 

Now comes the Allied Indus- 
tries Corporation, of New York, 
to help combat the criticism that 
has been set afloat in Buenos 
Aires. Under date of September 
7, the corporation wrote Secre- 
tary Redfield, of the Department 
of Commerce, as follows: 

“We have just read with a great 
deal of interest the article in 
Printers’ INK of September 5, 
entitled “South American Attack 
on Webb Bill to Be Combated.” 

“In this connection we wish to 
advise you that the Allied Indus- 
tries Corporation has already 
taken certain very vigorous steps 
to combat the pro-German propa- 
ganda that has been launched in 
Argentina for the obvious pur- 
pose of holding the Argentine 
markets for German exporters 
after the war, at the expense of 
all American export activities. 

“This, as we all know, has taken 
the form of the vigorous attack 
upon the intent and purpose of 
the recently enacted Webb bill.” 

The letter then outlines the steps 
that the Allied Industries Corpo- 
ration has taken in the inter- 
ests of American exporters in 
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Latin America. First of all, this 
cablegram was sent to La Epocha, 
of Buenos Aires, in which the 
criticism appeared: 


The cables have brought to the United 
States the criticism of the Webb Law, 

ublished by La Epocha. This is the 
ow which permits North American ex- 
porters to co-operate in foreign trade. 

You say that “South American mar- 
kets will be left to fight as best they 
can against the same commercial prac- 
tices which are prohibited between the 
States,” and add that, “it is not likely 
we shall find tolerable that which the 
States have prohibited because it was 
obnoxious to them.” , 

This indicates a very grave misunder- 
standing of the intent and purpose of 
this law, and of its probable operation. 
Fifty-two American manufacturers have 
taken advantage of this law through 
joining in the plan of the Allied Indus- 
tries Corporation which is to reduce 
the cost of goods “Made in U. S. A.” 
to South American consumers through 
a reduction of the cost of selling under 
the combination method. It is obvious 
that one selling organization workin 
in the interests of fifty or one henieel 
exporters can be operated at a lower 
expense than if all these were operated 
independently. It is the purpose of this 
organization to give the benefit of this 
reduced cost in selling to the whole- 
salers and retailers of South America. 
It will not be necessary therefore, for 
the South American markets to rely 
upon European competition to keep the 
cost of North American goods down, 
since that is the purpose of the combina- 
tion at this end. 

Moreover, the plan is reciprocal. The 
same advantages of combination will be 
offered to South American exporters 
who are seeking to open the markets 
of the United States to their goods. 
THe ALLiep INDUSTRIES CORPORATION. 


Similar cablegrams were sent 
elsewhere throughout all of South 
America. 

Six advertisements are to be 
run by the Allied Industries Cor- 
poration in two leading dailies of 
Buenos Aires every other day 
for twelve days, explaining, step 
by step, the conditions existing 
in this country which made the 
enactment of the Webb bill a 
necessity. The provisions of the 
law will be made plain and it will 
be pointed out that both buying 
and selling countries will be bene- 
fited by it. 

Educational advertising of this 
sort is becoming somewhat fa- 
miliar here in the United States, 
but it is a novelty for a domestic 
corporation to employ advertising 
in foreign mediums to influence 
public opinion abroad. 
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The “For Answer’ File 
or the Waste Basket? 


1 gomedia icine advertising, 
properly done, is the greatest 
time saver you can employ to help 
your salesmen. 


By its use, you can sort out the prospects, 
and educate them in the advantages of your 
product. In many cases, direct sales can 
be made—in all cases you can reduce the 
personal solicitations to a minimum. 


But to accomplish this, your direct adver- 
tising must have the originality—the indi- 
viduality—tthe attention value—to “get 
across” with the prospect. It must be able 
to compete successfully with the waste 
basket. 


The Cargill organization can help you in 
getting this appeal, as it is helping hundreds 
of others. And in doing this, it can take 
a great amount of the detail off your hands. 
Let us show you what we can do for you, 
now. Tell us what you want to accomplish, 
and we will gladly tell you what we can do 
for you. 


The Cargill Company 


Complete Printing Service 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 




















Eliminating Color as a Selling Point 


Desire to Narrow Range of Retail Stocks Is Reason for Fewer Colors 


F the influence of the War In- 
dustries Board and _ other 
agencies at Washington counts 
for anything, color, as a selling 
point, will be virtually eliminated 
from the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile field for the duration of 
the war. Additional evidence of 
the pressure that is being applied 
to this end is found in the order 
just issued by the War Industries 
Board limiting the range of colors 
for gaiters and canvas shoe fab- 
rics. This order is a_ logical 
sequel to an earlier order restrict- 
ing the colors of leather shoes. 
On the surmise that this per- 
sistent discouragement of the use 
of colors in the arts and indus- 
tries may have a lasting effect 
upon manufacturing and advertis- 
ing policies, Printers’ INK has 
sought to go behind the bare an- 
nouncement at Washington. In- 
quiry at the War _ Industries 
Board brought the disclosure that 
there is no prejudice against color 
in itself, if we may so express 
it, but merely a discrimination 
against color as a superfluity and 
a selling point. Perhaps the dis- 
tinction may be more clearly in- 
dicated if it be stated that the 
War Industries Board is loath to 
counsel the curtailment of color 
in merchandise where color serves 
any real utilitarian purpose or 
even does no more than allow 
exercise of reasonable latitude of 
individual taste. Where, how- 
ever, color merely caters to the 
passing whims of ultimate con- 
sumers or serves as a pretext for 
competition there is a feeling that 
it ought to be dispensed with, at 
least in the present emergency. 
For business men, however, 
probably the most interesting ele- 
ment of the current situation is 
found in the extent to which this 
equation of color riot in mer- 
chandise is bound up with the 
movement for the contraction of 
merchandise stocks. The under- 
lying motive of many of the activ- 


ities of the War Industries Board ’ 
1 


and of the Council of National 
Defense is to narrow the range of 
stock in the average retail store. 
That is what inspires, in great 
part, this conservatism on color. 
It is the same animus that has 
lately compressed the lines of 
household refrigerators and vac- 
uum cleaners and has lopped hun- 
dreds of sizes and models from 
the category of farm tools and 
implements. 

The war-time logic of such 
agencies at Washington as_ the 
Conservation Section of the War 
Industries Board comes very close 
to the lexicon of the chain store 
enthusiast —“small stocks and 
rapid turnover.” The theory in 
official circles is that undue range 
of retail stocks represents waste 
of man-power in the production, 
the transportation and final dis- 
tribution of merchandise. Of 
growing importance in the esti- 
mation of officials is the convic- 
tion that excess stocks also repre- 
sent money tied up that might 
otherwise be invested in Liberty 
Bonds. Thus, while disclaiming 
any ambition for standardization 
of merchandise that would be 
carried to such lengths as to put 
the civilian population into uni- 
forms, the War Industries offi- 
cials are keen for concentration 
on sure-selling items. 


WHY A MANY-COLORED LINE MEANS 
SLOW TURNOVER 


Excess of zeal in the use of 
color in merchandise means al- 
most to a certainty, as these offi- 
cials sense it, an increased pro- 
portion of slow-moving goods, 
and slow-moving merchandise is 
to them an especial bugbear. If 
fancy shoes are carried in stock 
in fourteen or sixteen different 
colors or shades, all but a few of 
the tints are likely to remain on 
the shelves until moved by a cut- 
price sale. That, at least, is the 
deduction from the investigations 
made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. One or more of the dis- 
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tinctive shades, outside the old 
standbys, are apt to have vogue 
in each community. Moreover, 
different communities will reveal 
diverse fads for color. But what- 
ever the colors that find favor 
there will be a residue from the 
initial assortment of colors. 

In consequence of this spirit of 
reform, the colors of fabrics to 
be cut, after October 1, for gait- 
ers will be restricted to pigeon- 
gray and dust-tan. The colors of 
duck fabrics to be cut for canvas 
shoes will be limited to olive 
brown, which represents a dark 
brown or tan, and ecru, which 
constitutes a medium brown or 
tan. In further evidence of a dis- 
position to curb the use of tints 
and shades devoid of other than 
minor differences it may be noted 
that the War Industries Board 
will henceforth allow but two 
shades of tan in leather shoes. 


Odd-colored stock on hand may 
be disposed of in the usual way; 
but after that is gone the only 
sanctioned dark brown or tan will 
be the one designated on the 


Standard Color Card as “Chest- 
nut,” while the medium brown 
or tan will be that known in the 
trade as “Arizona.” 


TOO AGGRESSIVE COMPETITION WOULD 
LEAD TO TOO MANY COLORS 


There is a feeling at Washing- 
ton that, in the case of shoes at 
least, and doubtless with various 
other classes of merchandise, 
manufacturers have gone to ex- 
tremes in color repertoire merely 
to boast a greater range than 
could be offered by rival produc- 
ers. This is the very indulgence 
that has been condemned by the 
War Industries Board when 
manifested in other guise. Read- 
ers of Printers’ INK will recall, 
for instance, that when the sim- 
plification of clothing styles was 
recently in progress under the 
auspices of the body at Washing- 
ton the Conservation Section 
manifested its disapproval of the 
action of manufacturers who took 
advantage of liberal left-over 
stocks of material to advertise an 
unusual range of patterns and 
models. 
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In the indictment at Washing- 
ton of color extravagance in 
manufacture the question was 
raised, but not conclusively an- 
swered, whether the effect of un- 
necessary versatility of color 
might not be to put up the cost 
of production of a given line out 
of the proportion of the benefit 
derived in advertising and selling 
prestige. The query was put also 
whether the inclusion of special 
colors in a line did not tend un- 
warrantably to inflate the selling 
price of the normal or regulation 
colors. It was suggested that a 
manufacturer, desirous of selling 
his entire output at a uniform 
price, must, obviously, put the 
price high enough to take care of 
the cost on the special colors even 
though that provided an unneces- 
sary margin on the ordinary 
colors for the handling of which 
he has facilities provided by long- 
established demand. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 


The movement for the elimina- 
tion of color as a selling point has 
established contact with the busi- 
ness world at various points. One 
of the first suggestions made to 
candy and confectionery manu- 
facturers was that firms that had 
been in the habit of placing on the 
market boxes tied with ribbons of 
various colors henceforth restrict 
this adjunct of packaging to a 
single color. In Great Britain 
the Government’s standardization 
of men’s clothing is characterized 
by a rigid limitation of colors in 
fabrics, but there appears to be 
no immediate prospect that this 
example will be followed in this 
country. Immediately after this 
country entered the war manu- 
facturers in various lines sought 
to pay a compliment to patriotic 
sentiment by providing for the 
use of the civilian population 
specialties of one kind or another 
displaying the distinctive olive 
drab color of the United States 
military service. However, this 
tendency has latterly disappeared 
through fear of conflict with the 
statutes imposing severe penalties 
for simulation of United States 
uniforms. ‘ 
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Startling Facts 
About Minnesota 


Minnesota produces 60% of the Iron 
Ore mined in United States and 30% 
of the entire world’s production. 


In 1917 Minnesota Flour Mills used 126,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Minnesota, with 1,300,000 dairy cows, ranks fourth in the Union 

as a dairy state. Leads in quality and quantity of butter. 

1,400,000 beef cattle. 2,075,000 hogs. 

1,200 farmers’ clubs. A county agent (or farm adviser) in every 

county. Broad wheat fields, waving corn, succulent pastures — 

prosperity everywhere. 

Educational resources? Permanent school fund from sale of state 

lands now is $30,000,000. 

Factory products run over $500,000,000 annually. 

For these and other startling facts, with their interest- 
gripping details, read the sixty-page, September 1, 

1918, ‘‘MINNESOTA NUMBER” of 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


There you will also see how the farmers themselves 
advertise in the NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD to sell 
their high-priced surplus live stock—over six pages of 
such advertising. 

The moral is clear. Every commercial adver- 
tiser operating in Minnesota should use the 
FARMSTEAD. Frankly, no ONE farm paper is 
adequate to cover the 156,000 Minnesota farms. But 
NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD is essential, because it 
reaches the very best of the best farmers. For proof, read 
September Ist issue, and others if possible. The com- 
parative advertising cost is still another factor in favor of 


NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD 
100,000 Circulation. Rate 50c a Line 


ORANGE JUDD CO., Pub., 6th Floor Oneida Bldg. , Minneapolis, Minn. 


Central Western Office Eastern Office New England Office 
30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 315 Fourth Ave., New York Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
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Big business men 
know Canada 


There was a time when big business men didn’t know 


Canada—but all that’s changed now. Perhaps the 
war has helped. Perhaps the wonderful growth and 
splendid business opportunities developed by many 
United States concerns operating in Canada has 
brought Canada to the foreground. 

In any case, those same big business men now know 
that Canada is not only “next door” in a business way, 
but is actually “another room in the same house’- - 
much closer, industrially, than next door. 

They know that Canada buys more than $2,000,000.00 
of United States products EVERY DAY. And that 
is not by far the limit of her purchasing powers. 
Canada has a ready market of 8,000,000 people, 
wide-awake, progressive, used to buying advertised 
goods and ready to listen to your story, when it is 
presented in their favorite papers. 

Investigate this splendid business field. Get your 
products before the Canadian people NOW. Con- 
solidate this territory for your after-the-war business. 





Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. 
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The Metropolitan Dailies 
of Canada 


ri\° you the opportunity to 
“blinket” Canada from coast to 
oust. For a nominal sum—say 
10, $7,500 or $10,000—you can 
e your advertisements appear 
the twenty-three leading daily 
ers of Canada and bring your 


c 
$5 
ha 
in 

pa 


products to the attention of nearly 
a million buyers in the principal 
cities and outlying districts of the 
Dominion. There is no quicker 
way to reach this big market than 
a six months’ campaign in the 
Metropolitan Dailies of Canada. 





Place 


Province of Nova Scotia 

Halifax 

es of New Brunswick 
t 

Province of Quebec 
Montreal 


Quebec 
Province of Ontario 


London 
“ 
Ottawa 
“ 
Toronto 
“ 


Province of Manitoba 
Winnipeg 

Province of Saskatchewan 
Regina 

Saskatoon 

Province of Alberta 
Calgary 

Edmonton 


Province of British Columbia 
Vancouver 
itd 


Victoria 


Paper Circulation 


‘Herald and Mail” 24,099 


14,012 


34,294 
110,820 
12,758 


36,902 
36,410 
28,546 
23,828 
92,592 
93,248 


76,154 
37,000 


20,994 
8,657 
21,085 


14,894 
17,446 
11,727 
17,037 


43,894 
20,557 
11,735 


“Standard” 


“Gazette” 
“Star” 
“Telegraph” 


“Advertiser” 
“Free Press” 
“Citizen” 
“Journal Dailies” 
“Star” 
“Telegram” 


“Free Press” 
“Tribune” 


“Leader” 
“Phoenix” 
“Star” 


“Albertan” 
“Herald” 
“Bulletin” 
“Journal” 


“Province” 


“ n” 


“Colonist” 











Write to the Newspapers listed above. 
‘Ask them to tell you in detail why 
you should advertise in their pages— 
and why you should advertise NOW! 
Any newspaper will be pleased to re- 
ceive and answer fully your enquiries 
resarding the actual and potential 
market for your goods among their 


re.ders. 





Advertising Agency—Toronto and Montreal 
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TRUTH IN FILM ADVERTISING 





Ormccroms THe DaYTONn WRIGHT AIRPLANE Co. 
.€ Ta.eort 
ORVILLE WRIGH ODavTon, Ono 
CF. METTERING: 
Y U.SA 


GCORGE HM EAO 
~.€ TALBOTT Je. 

July 27th, 1918. 
Universal Film Company, 
1600 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Attention- Mr. Harry Levey, Industrial Dept: 


We wish to congratulate you on the workmanship and thought 
in connection with the 8-reel motion picture you produced of our 
plant and product. 


While our original idea was to produce an industrial picture 
for educational purposes only, the final result was so good that 
in addition to this use, it will be shown throughout the country 
as a feature film in the best theatres for a paid admission. 


The camera work is splendid. Details are brought out perfectly 
and the scenario writer has made a wonderfully interesting human 
story out of cold mechanical operations. 


The picture is a revelation to us and convinces us of the won- 
derful possibilities of industrial film photography if handled by 
an efficient organization such as yours undoubtedly is. 


Special commendation is due the cameraman, who in fulfilling, 
his task was compelled to ascend fuliy 8,000 feet into the heaven 


and go through the same manouvres as a trained aviator to get some 
of the remarkable scenes he has taken. 


FWA-MK 
Yours very. tr 


OFFICE MANAGER. 











An Industrial Film good enough to play the best thea- 
tres for a paid admission. That’s our story, now get 
in touch with us. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 


Largest Manufacturers and Distribators of Industrial 
Films in the Universe 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Many Publications Have Increased 
Commissions to Agents 


Old Rate of “Thirteen and Three” 
Both on Gross 


Two, 


N the sixth of August, last, 

two national magazines an- 
nounced to advertising agents and 
advertisers that they had decided 
to raise their commissions to ad- 
vertising agents to 15 per cent, 
with a cash discount of 2 per cent, 
both on the gross. They gave as 
their reason the present high cost 
of service rendered by agents to 
clients. 

Since that time, within the past 
six weeks between forty and 
forty-five other publications have 
followed suit. 

Three of the larger publishers 
have not yet put the new com- 
mission rates into effect, but it is 
said on good authority that. it is 
only a matter of time before they 
will, although it is said that the 
difference between the old thirteen 
and three and the new basis of 
commission will mean half a mil- 
lion dollars a year to one of them. 

While in some cases the new 
rates of commission have gone 
into effect, it is understood that 
the agents prefer to have this de- 
ferred until after the first of the 
year. 

The new rates of commission 
are virtually another step toward 
the standardization of the system 
of compensating agents for their 
services, it was pointed out by a 
man who was largely instrumental 
in putting into effect the thirteen, 
with three on the net for cash, 
commission plan. Under the new 
order, he remarked, for the words 
“gross” and “net” in the original 
plan, “card rates” are now substi- 
tuted. 

It is well known that the over- 
head costs of the agencies have 
been increasing heavily of recent 
years, so that they have to look 
for volume of business placed to 
make up for the low net profits 
derived under the commission 
rates in effect. Despite an increase 
of $1,000,000 in volume of business 


Being Supplanted By Fifteen and 


placed last year, it is said, one of 
the large agencies only netted 3 
per cent profit, while another, ° 
whose business increased by half 
a million dollars, netted something 
less than 3 per cent. 

A certain prominent agency 
man is reported to have remarked 
recently that unless the agents 
were allowed some better com- 
pensation for services, the agency 
business would not prove attrac- 
tive to the type of men who have 
done so much to develop advertis- 
ing to its present state of effi- 
ciency. 

The 15 per cent service charge 
has become a standard in billing 
clients for other phases of agency 
service, as for printing, art, 
plates, etc. 

The standard basis for fixing a 
general magazine’s rate per line 
as one-half cent per thousand of 
circulation, has of late been in- 
creased to six-tenths of a cent 
by some publishers in order 
partially to help the publishers 
to meet increased costs, where 
in some particulars costs have 
doubled. With the publications 
getting a 20 per. cent advance 
in their rates, and the aver- 
age manufacturer meeting in- 
creased costs by increased prices, it 
is only logical that the agent should 
be better compensated for his serv- 
ices, one publisher pointed out. 


Seattle ‘“Post-Intelligencer” 
Sold 


Seattle Post Intelligencer has 
been sold by Taylor and asso- 
ciates to Clark H. Nettleton, a for- 
mer newspaper man of Seattle. Mr. 
Nettleton will assume the management 
of the property as publisher and presi- 
dent. 


The 


Thurnau Western Manager 
for Paul Block 


Arthur F. Thurnau has been ap- 
pointed western manager of Paul Block, 
Inc., New York. He has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Block for over ten years. 
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Durham _ Back 
Home Again 


Bull 


Government Releases Part of 
American ‘Tobacco Company’s 
Output for Consumption Here— 
Advertising Campaign Started in 
Three Southern States and Will 
Be Extended. 

ULL DURHAM tobacco is 

back again in the home mar- 
ket after an absence of six 
months. In April, of this year, 
the Government took over the en- 
tire output of this popular brand 
of smoking tobacco for the ex- 
clusive use of our soldiers and 
sailors. At that time Bull Dur- 
ham probably had the largest sale 
of any package tobacco sold in the 

United States, and its withdrawal 

was quite a setback for smokers 

who had been buying it for many 
years. 

A few weeks ago the American 
Tobacco Company, the manufac- 
turer of Bull Durham, was noti- 
fied by the Government that the 
supply now on hand at the va- 
rious distributing stations is suffi- 
cient to take care of the needs of 
the Army and Navy for the pres- 
ent and that, therefore, the com- 
pany was at liberty once more to 
dispose of a portion of its prod- 
uct in the United States. 

Just how much Bull Durham 
has been shipped abroad under 
Government orders has not been 
made public.. A photograph hang- 
ing in the company’s office at 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, shows 
a train of thirty cars laden with 
11,000,000 bags of the tobacco, 
and underneath is a caption indi- 
cating that this is one-half of each 
month’s shipment. At this rate 
the amount delivered must have 
been about 110,000,000 bags. Of 
late there has been some difficulty 
in finding sufficient room on the 
transports for each month’s con- 
signment owing to their crowded 
condition, with: the result that 
there are now several millions of 
bags of Bull Durham at the va- 
rious terminals awaiting shipment 
abroad. Bull Durham was not the 
only brand of smoking tobacco 
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taken over by the Government, 
Tuxedo and Lucky Strike being 
two others. 

Since the company received no- 
tice that its entire output would 
no longer be needed by the Army 
and Navy, its salesmen have been 
busy in those States which were 
the largest consumers of Bull 
Durham, stocking up jobbers and 
dealers. These States include 
Mississippi, Texas and Tennessee. 
When they have been thoroughly 
covered distribution will be ef- 
fected in other sections. ; 

When the Government took over 
the Bull Durham output in April 
the American Tobacco Company 
did not stop its advertising, al- 
though it could accept no more 
orders from dealers. It did, how- 
ever, change the character of the 
copy used. Instead of arguments 
to induce sales or increase Bull 
Durham popularity, arguments to 
promote good will were employed. 
The public was frankly told that 
it had no tobacco of this brand 
to sell because the Government 
wanted all its output for our boys 
in khaki. When the war .was 
over, or perhaps earlier, the com- 
pany would be in a position to 
meet all demands that might be 
made upon it. The idea, of course, 
was to keep alive the interest of 
smokers in Bull Durham while it 
was out of the market so that 
when sales were resumed it would 
not be necessary to waste a lot of 
time in re-establishing the brand 
through educational advertising. 

Now that distribution is being 
resumed newspaper advertising 
announcing the return of Bull 
Durham to the American market 
has already made its appearance 
in the three Southern States al- 
ready mentioned and will be ex- 
tended to other States in due 
course. 


J. F. Rhodes Advanced 


J. F. Rhodes, 
publicity of the 
pany, Limited, Montreal, 
about six months ago to go with the 
Truscon Steel Company, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has now been made district man- 
ager of the Gulf Coast territory for 
this company, with headquarters at New 
Orleans. 


formerly manager of 
Canada Cement Com- 
who left a 
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PRAIRIE FARMER 


is the choice of adver- 
tisers to reach the 
great Illinois market. 


During the first eight months 
of 1918 


eclielen weVertsys 


Gained 40,742 Lines 
Second Paper Lost 26,586 Lines 


Commercial Advertising 


Washington Press Figures 


First in 
Illinois 
Since 1841 


»=> PRAIRIE FARMER Chicago 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER Publisher 
wy 
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schedule of advertising recent 
ly approved by one of our clients 
includes papers in the followmg 


- e 
cities: 
Pekin - - China 
Tien-Tsin - China 
Shanghai - China 
Harbin - - China 
Hankow - China 


Manila, 
Philippines 


Batavia, 
Dutch East Indies 


Singapore, 

Straits Settlements 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Cuba 


Peru 


Havana - - 
Lima - - - 
Callao - - Peru 


Saniiago - Chile 


Valparaiso - Chile 
La Paz - Bolivia 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 


San Jose, 
Costa Rica 


Panama City, 
Panama 
Montevideo, 
Uruguay 
Belize, 
British Honduras 
Mexico City, 
Mexico 
Vera Cruz, Mexico 
Bombay - - /ndia 
Calcutta - - India 
Madas - - India 
Colon- - Ceylon 
Sydney, Australia 


Melbourne, 
Australia 


Algiers - Algiers 
Morocco - Algiers 
Tangier - Algiers 
Madrid - Spain 
Barcelona, Spain 
Cadiz - - - Spain 
Lisbon - Portugal 
Copenhagen, 
Denmark 
Christiania, 
Norway 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Liverpool, England 
Hull - - England 
Leeds - England 
Manchester, 
England 


The Service offered by our 


Foreign Department is exception- 
ally valuable to manufacturers 
interested in the Export Trade. 


It is based on first hand know: 


edge of foreign markets, and is 
international in the broadest 
sense. 
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Renewals 


By actual count 70.43% of Textile 
World Journal's subscribers renewed 
during the past year. Even this high 
figure is below normal on account of 
“unnatural” cancellations as a result 
of enlistments in the Army and Navy. 
The Journal’s net paid circulation is 
greater today than ever in its history. 
A. B. C. report on request. 


Textile World Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York 


al 


Sul NAN 


NNN 
NEW ADDRESS = 


On account of the Government taking over our quarters in the 
Printing Crafts Building, the New York office of TEXTILE 
WORLD JOURNAL has been moved to 334 Fourth Avenue, 
corner Twenty-fifth Street. 


HN 
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How Newspapers 
May Advertise for 
Circulation 

HAIRMAN BARUCH, of the 

War Industries Board, has is- 
sued regulations to govern the cir- 
culation advertising of newspapers 
for the rest of the war. The meth- 
ods which are regarded as legiti- 
mate for stimulating circulation 
are these: 

1. Advertising the newspaper on 
billboards and dead walls. 

2. Making poster announce- 
ments of forthcoming features. 

3. Buying space in contemporary 
papers announcing special fea- 
tures. 

4. Making announcements ‘ in 
daily and Sunday editions of spe- 
cial features to come. 

5. Canvassing without premiums 
for subscriptions. 

Publishers are prohibited in any 
instance from selling their papers 
at less than the published prices, 
and from employing premiums, 
contests or similar means of stim- 
ulating circulation. The ban is 
placed also on holiday, industrial 
and special numbers and editions. 

After October 1, the Board 
rules, agricultural papers must re- 
duce their consumption of print 
paper 15 per cent. Farm paper 
publishers are to stop all subscrip- 
tions in arrears, and free copies 
cannot be given out. Free ex- 
changes with other publications al- 
so are placed under the ban. 


No More Packard Autos 
Till After the War 


ULL-PAGE newspaper adver- 

tisements on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 15, announced that the manu- 
facture of Packard passenger cars 
has been discontinued until after 
the war. The Packard company 
will devote all of its energies to 
making war motors, trucks, air- 
planes and_ tractors. The an- 
nouncement read in part as fol- 
lows: 


The President of the United States 
has said that this is the crisis of the 
war. It is no time for half measures. 
In the first year of the war 70 per cent 
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of Packard man power and shop _facili- 
ties were devoted to war work. In the 
second year 90 per cent. From now 
on it is to be 100 per cent Government 
co-operation. 
All of Packard’s strength, resources, 
standards and equipment—man and ma- 
chine with double shifts, eighteen and 
twenty-four hours a day—the entire 
Packard plant of sixty-one factory build- 
ings covering fifty-six acres of ground— 
with a production capacity of one hun- 
dred million dollars per year—are dedi- 
cated to the Government’s win-the-war 
progr:mme. 
EIGHTEEN THOUSAND HATS IN THE AIR 


If the enemies of our country want 
to know the feeling of American labor 
about the war they should have wit- 
nessed the acclaim of this policy by 
Packard employees. 

They should read the messages still 
coming from 5,000 Packard men in 
other parts of the country. 

f they would know the eagerness of 
men everywhere to co-operate with the 
Government and push the war, they 
should see the word that has come 
from Packard dealers, Packard owners, 
from employers, from labor since first 
news of this policy went over the wires. 


Service stations and dealers will 
be supplied with parts as in the 
past. 

“The Packard company is in 
business permanently,” says the 
advertisement. 

“Its branches and dealers are 
permanent channels of distribu- 
tion. 

“The confidence and good will 
of Packard. owners is the finest 
asset the company has. 

“The satisfaction of Packard 
owners must be insured. Our ob- 
ligation to the public is second 
only to our obligation to the Gov- 
ernment.” 


More 


Advertising for Pelton 


Water Wheels 


The Pelton Water Wheel Company, 
of San Francisco and New York, has 


extended its advertising appropriation 
so that special attention can be given 
to export and domestic business publi- 
cations in the featuring of impulse wa- 
ter wheels, turbines and_ centrifugal 
pumps. The advertising is being placed 
by The H. K. McCann Company, San 
Francisco. 


W. N. Bayless to Address 


Drafted Men 


W. N. Bayless has been appointed a 
member of the Board of Instructors of 
the Draft Board for Toledo and Lucas 
County, Ohio. The work consists in ad- 
dressing the new soldiers when they are 
inducted into service. 
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. Gold Bullion 
Obtained Only Upon 
License Now 


Speculation Is Rife as to the Effect 
of the New Regulations Upon the 
Manufacture of Jewelry—War 
Industries Board to Issue Li- 
censes—Bearing on the Subject 
of Taxation. 


ANUFACTURERS of gold- 

plated safety razors, makers 
of gold-headed canes and pro- 
ducers of patented nose-pieces for 
eye-glasses, not to mention the 
whole category of jewelry manu- 
facturers, are likely to feel the 
pinch of the tightened Govern- 
mental control of gold. Repre- 
sentatives at Washington of gold 
users are watching the situation 
very closely. 

To just what extent the use of 
gold for the manufacture of 
jewelry and other specialties will 
be curtailed can be revealed only 
after there is opportunity to ob- 
serve the operation of the regu- 
lations now being drafted at the 
United States Treasury. How- 
ever, it is stated at Washington 
that the new system whereby gold 
bullion can be obtained from mints 
or assay offices only upon license 
issued by the War Industries 
Board is not intended unduly to 
hamper manufacturers but rather 
to insure an equitable distribution 
of the available commercial sup- 
ply as well as to conserve gold for 
essential monetary purposes. 

Naturally this new limitation 
upon the use of gold in manufac- 
ture will be considered in con- 
junction with the probable effect 
of increased “war taxes” upon 
jewelry. Under existing laws 6 
tax upon jewelry (3 per cent) i 
based upon the ceamateamaers? 
selling price. When the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives set about the prep- 
aration of a new revenue bill the 
jewelry definition was materially 
extended in the interest of secur- 
ing more revenue. Because of this 
extension the basis was changed 
and a plan formulated for a tax 
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of 10 per cent upon the basis of 
retail sales. 

The prospect of the placing of 
limitations upon the use of gold 
is the more formidable for manu- 
facturers in that it follows upon 
a development of war necessities 
that has almost completely elimi- 
nated platinum as an element of 
jewelry. Most serious of all, how- 
ever, say the manufacturers who 
have lately carried their troubles 
to Washington, is that the present 
demand for jewelry is a demand 
that will brook no. substitutes for 
gold, even if the jewelry houses 
were able to offer substitutes. 

Explanation of the current in- 
sistence upon “solid gold” when 
gold is liable to be at a premium 
is found in the circumstance that 
the bulk of jewelry buying just 
now is done not by wealthy folk 
or devotees of fashion, but by in- 
dustrial workers and by women 
who are enjoying independent in- 
comes for the first time in their 
lives. Most of these prospects, it 
is found, have definite ideals, long 
cherished, with respect to the ar- 
ticles of personal adornment which 
latter-day prosperity has brought 
within their reach. The higher 
prices of the period do not deter 
indulgence—a 10 per cent tax will 
probably have no more effect than 
the 3 per cent tax upon the buy- 
ing plans of a “war worker” with 
a bulging pay envelope—but this 
class of prospects, to the con- 
sternation of some manufacturers, 
is demanding with stolid insistence 
the full measure of gold that cus- 
tom has prescribed for standard 
ornaments and utilities. There is 
an element of the buying public 
to-day that will not be diverted 
from a long-coveted gold watch 
by the faddiest wrist time-piece 
of gun metal. 


Woodbridge New Dictaphone 
Sales Manager 
C. K. Woodbridge, general sales man- 


ager of Kellogg Products, Inc., Buf- 
falo, and former general sales man- 
ager of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
New York, has been appointed Dicta- 
coed sales manager, succeeding R. F. 

ilnor. The Dictaphone is made and 
merchandised by the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, New York. 





shingle Makers Stop Fighting and 
Advertise Together 


Fear of Ready Roofings Brings Manufacturers Together 


By D. 


T is evident, when one is shown 

the facts, that shingles made 
nut of carefully graded and se- 
ected red cedar grown in Ore- 
zon and Washington and other 
sections of the Northwest, make 
very superior shingles. 

As an evidence of the life of 
red cedar, we were shown a slab 
of this wood which had been 
placed in the ground and used 
is a marking board over the 
grave of an Indian who died in 
1846. From the appearance of 
the wood, if the Indian had been 
as full of life as the cedar head- 
hoard, said Indian would still be 
well and active. 

But very few people know these 
facts about red cedar. On top 
of that, there are red cedar shin- 
gles and red cedar shingles, some 
much better than others, depend- 
ing on the quality standard set 
by the shingle mill. 

There used to be no standard 
in shingles to guide the buyer 
and it seemed to be the general 
tendency to see who could make 
the lowest price to get the busi- 
ness and the inevitable happened 
—gradings were poorer and poor- 
er until the first thing they knew, 
the shingle men found the pre- 
pared roofing people coming in 
fast and taking their market 
away. 

It was plain that while there 
is real merit to good red cedar 
shingles and while they are eco- 
nomical and satisfactory, some- 
thing must be done to enable 
the buyer to get good shingles. 

To that end, some fifty or more 
mills in the Pacific Northwest, 
began, through the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, to de- 
velop a standardized quality red 
cedar shingle and proceed to get 
it before the buying public. 

These standardized shingles 
must come. up to a certain fixed 
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standard of quality so that the 
buyer may be sure to get shingles 
which will satisfy. Inspectors 
are provided by the association 
and all shingles coming up to 
specifications are stamped, on the 
outside of the bundle, “Rite Grade 
Inspected” Red Cedar Shingles. 

At first it was the idea of the 
association to put out this partic- 
ular “Rite Grade” brand and 
market co-operatively, but it de- 
veloped that most of the factories 
had their own established brands 
which had good will and a de- 
fined market and they did not 
wish to give up these brands. 

This brought up a rather pecu- 
liar angle, from an advertising 
standpoint, but it was well solved 
by permitting each mill to go 
ahead and use its own brand, 
with the added “Rite Grade In- 
spected” stamp. Thus there are 
“Rite Grade” shingles coming 
from many mills, and the buyer, 
if he is the wholesaler, has the 
double advantage of being able 
to get the standardized, advertised 
shingle, but can also get it from 
the particular mill which he may 
prefer. 


QUALITY STANDARDIZED, BUT COM- 
PETITION CONTINUES 


The salesmen from the various 
mills have the advantage of co- 
operation from the standpoint of 
advertising, while prices are in 
all cases very nearly alike. Since 
there is no incentive to cut qual- 
ity or price, the big incentive is 
to give better service and one 
Rite Grade mill gets business 
away from another, if they hap- 
pen to be competing, on the basis 
of equally good quality and price 
but better mill service. This is 
leading to a very healthy condi- 
tion in the shingle market so far 
as quality is concerned, as the 
tendency is all toward trading up- 
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ward instead of downward. 
There are still many shingles sold 
outside the “Rite Grade” brand, 
but there is now a definite qual- 
ity standard which is already 
productive of much good.  In- 
stead of having nothing but price 
to offer, there is a definite qual- 
ity basis and there is something 
definite to offer the buyer—be 
he wholesaler, retailer or con- 
sumer, whereby he may know 
that he is getting a shingle com- 
ing up to a certain standard of 
known quality. Thus is being 
removed one of the gravest prob- 
lems which confronted the future 
of the shingle industry. 

The advertising appropriation 
for “Rite Grade” shingles is not 
yet adequate, but it is growing, 
based on the number of machines 
each mill operates. 

At this writing the shingle busi- 
ness has not yet come up in gen- 
eral prosperity with the average 
condition of the country and this 
is due to the fact that the shin- 
gle is to a large extent an article 
used in the construction of dwell- 
ing houses and farm buildings. 
So far, a genuine home building 
era has not yet struck the coun- 
try, but the signs are unmistak- 
able. After many years of money 
stringency on the part of the 
middle classes and poorer classes, 
the pendulum is swinging and all 
indications point to much home 
building. 

These prospects are keeping 
the shingle men in line and as 
their business gets into normal 
strides with increasing home 
building, their appropriation will 
undoubtedly grow. 

At present, their advertising is 
devoted in large proportion to 
the business journals, to a weekly 
magazine and one farm paper. 

Without attempting to do much 
to influence consumer demand, 
the advertising has been the 
means of establishing “Rite Grade” 
quality in the minds of whole- 
salers and retailers throughout 
the entire country, with the re- 
sult that there are now something 
over 3,500 retail dealers pushing 
“Rite Grade” shingles and these 
dealers are scattered throughout 
almost every State in the entire 


country, giving practically 10) 
per cent national distribution. 

Business paper advertising ha 
been used to good advantage t 
the end that dealer distribution 
is so lined up that consumer ad 
vertising should be productive o 
quick returns and the plans o 
the association call for such actio: 
in the near future. 

The general management of th 
campaign is in the hands of J. 
S. Williams, with offices in Seat 
tle. He has had much practical 
experience in the lumbering an 
shingle business from almost 
every angle, including a_ period 
of service -as lumber inspecto: 
on the Panama Canal. 


“Make the Old Stove Do” 


The Majestic Range Company, St 
Louis, has been quick to change its ad 
vertising copy to conform with the re 
quest of the War Industries Board that 
less iron and steel be used in the manu 
facture of stoves and ranges. Copy now 
going out for fall advertising starts oul 
“Save Iron and Steel’? and each adver 
tisement ends with the injunction, 
“Make the Old Range Do.” 

There is the suggestion in the copy 
that repairs be bought from the local 
Majestic dealer, and that if it is im 
perative that a new range be purchased 
it ought to be a Majestic. 


Agency Man Becomes Sales 
Manager 


George T. Bryant, formerly with the 
Russell M. Seeds Co., advertising agen 
cy of Indianapolis, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Hide Leather & 
Belting Company of that city. The lat 
ter company makes leather belting and 
parts for automobiles, tractors and 
trucks, 


C. L. Pritchett With Wm. 
Hengerer Co. 


C. L. Pritchett, for two and a half 
years advertising manager of the Stix, 
Baer & Fuller department store, St 
Louis, has resigned to become adver 
tising and sales manager of the Wm 
Hengerer Co., Buffalo. 


Eli M. Orowitz has been appointed 
director of the advertising and_mer- 
chandising service department of a 
Chester, Pa., Times and Mornin 
ublican. He was formerly es the 
ranklin Advertising Service, and the 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, and 
also did free lance work in that city. 
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I take great pleasure in announcing that 


~ Arthur F. Thurnau 


who has been associated with me for over 
ten years, has been appointed western 


manager of our organization. 
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““To See Ourselves 


As Others See Us’’ 


A few months ago we offered prizes to the amount oi 
$1000 for the best letters on “How Health and Energy 
Brought Me Success.” 


Up to the present time we have received more than 1000 
letters in response to this offer. 


We have always believed that PHYSICAL CULTURE is 
the most helpful magazine published. Since reading these 
1000 letters we are sure of it, for in at least 50% of the cases 
the writers date the beginning of their advancément to success 
from the day they first became acquainted with PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. In other words, PHYSICAL CULTURE pro- 
vided the inspiration and the knowledge which enabled them 
to climb out of the slough of despond into which they had 
sunk through the misery of weakness and ill health, and 
started them up the ladder of success. 


We have always maintained that success depended upon 
health to a large extent; that to achieve results in any line 
of endeavor one must have the energy and enthusiasm ordi- 
narily associated with a buoyant, exhilarating physical life. 
This contest was inaugurated for the purpose of demon- 
strating the truth of this contention. And we have been 
splendidly rewarded. 


It is immeasurably gratifying to us, as the publishers of 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, to receive these personal assurances 
that the magazine is so ably fulfilling its mission. 


PITYSICAL 
CULTURE 


119 West. Fortieth Street - - New York City 


O. J. ELDER, Advertising Manager 


Western ey ny et New ne "ee 
HER A. Kin AYES 


Arc , INC. 
Peoples Gas Building, Glee, Til, 44 Breeds St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘Jo Salesmen Help Shape 
Your Sales Policy? 


(Continued from page 6) 

uto money and the electrotypes 
lesigned by the advertising de- 
vartment were too large. Six- 
nch, double column electrotypes 
night be all right for the coun- 
‘ry town but in a big city they 
wanted four and six-inch single 
olumns, 

Then here is a criticism which 
‘eflects to a certain extent the 
ittitude of many salesmen toward 
the frequent addition of new prod- 
ucts to an ordinarily complex line. 

“My opinion is that we should 
not add any products to our line 
except those which it is absolutely 
necessary for us to market on 
account of our having by-products. 
Our line is already so large and 
unwieldy that we are constantly 
being reminded not to forget this 
thing or that thing, which escapes 
attention in the multiplicity of 
lines which our representatives 
have to sell.” 

Another salesman made a vig- 
orous and_ well-justified kick 
against the’ policy of announcing 
new products to the trade with- 
out having a working stock at the 
warehouse. Often this brought up 
many embarrassing situations and 
killed the enthusiasm of the rep- 
resentatives when they found that 
the new goods they had so glow- 
ingly represented to their cus- 
tomers could not be delivered for 
three or even six months hence. 
Then, among the many papers I 
found another criticism, very sug- 
gestive to all national advertisers 
in marketing new products. “In 
getting out a new line,” writes one 
salesman, “it is almost invariably 
the practice to announce the same 
with prices and urge the repre- 
sentatives to make a strong drive 
for business. Our men are usual- 
ly very responsive to these ap- 
peals but immediately find them- 
selves handicapped by lack of 
sales arguments in presenting the 
line to customers who bring up 
Juestions regarding the composi- 
tion of the goods, competitive 
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prices, advertising, etc., which we 
are unable to answer.” 

Naturally, the section of these 
question blanks relating to adver- 
tising is of greatest interest to 
the readers of Printers’ INK and 
some of the suggestions of. the 
representatives possess consider- 
able merit. For instance, it is 
the custom of this particular firm 
to supply their retail dealers with 
an elaborate sample book contain- 
ing specimens of all the advertis- 
ing features which describe the 
independent lines. In ordinary 
times a new sample book is sup- 
plied every season. One repre- 
sentative mentioned that he made 
a practice of cleaning up and re- 
plenishing the folders in the 
sample books on each dealer’s 
counter in order to conserve ad- 
vertising. 


A CONSERVATION SUGGESTION 


Another offered the very val- 
uable suggestion of discontinuing 
sending expensive window trims 
to the entire dealer representation 
which involved at least 50 per cent 
waste. “Last year I made a very 
careful checkup of the dealers in 
my territory and found that out 
of 300 only 140 can use window 
trims, due to the. fact that they 
are in the lumber business. My 
suggestion would be for head- 
quarters to keep a permanent and 
up-to-date mailing list for window 
trims through the use of which 
you will be enabled to reduce 
your percentage of wastage to a 
minimum.” 

Other advertising recommenda- 
tions made by salesmen of this Ohio 
company were for a book to be giv- 
en to the retail clerks, telling them 
how to straighten out complaints. 
Another representative mentioned 
that only about half of his dealers 
read the firm’s house organ every 
month. “To make our house or- 
gan popular and to encourage mer- 
chants to read it,” he wrote, “I 
would suggest that a coupon worth 
one dollar on a stipulated purchase 
of a product be included in the 
copy of the house organ and print 
on the front page in large letters, 
‘Look inside for the profit sharing 
coupon’.” This idea may not prove 
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practicable but nevertheless, it is 
an indication of the careful study 
given to the subject. 

An amusing and important fact 
brought out in some of the an- 
swers indicated that represen- 
tatives were not always famii- 
iar with what the company was 
doing in certain lines and proved 
that some representatives needed 
educating in a specific manner to 
the broader activities of the com- 
pany. Also many queer preju- 
dices were evident which proved 
the need of a thorough explana- 
tion of different policies. 


POINTS OUT A WIDESPREAD DANGER 


With many national advertisers 
undue emphasis is often placed on 
the gaining of new accounts and 
unfortunately the old trade is 
sometimes slighted in the mad 
rush for new business. This fact 
was emphasized by one salesman, 
who wrote: 

“In the past there has been 
too much of a tendency to do 
more for, and give more consid- 
eration to new dealers, than to 


the cultivation and the develop- 
ment of our old dealers, in point- 
ing out to them the actual possi- 
bilities of our proposition, both 
from the personal help of the rep- 


resentative and from the direct 
mail campaigns. 

“My observation has been that 
through the zeal of some of our 
representatives in securing the 
new agents they have neglected the 
proper co-operation to the old 
agent and as a result the old 
agents have fallen out of line. I 
appreciate the necessity of secur- 
ing new business, but it is the 
old agent properly co-operated 
with that rounds out the year’s 
business satisfactorily. My sug- 
gestion, instead of planning an 
elaborate new agency campaign 
as long as present prices con- 
tinue, plan something that will 
help the old agent and that will 
enable us to get all the new busi- 
ness possible.” 

One of the most important ques- 
tions in the blank was that asking 
for suggestions from the represen- 
tative for the best way to work 
new trade and just what kind of 
a campaign would help the most 
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and when should it start. Here 
is an answer requiring team work, 
which carries a very valuable sug- 
gestion to many manufacturers: 

“Whenever I have listened to 
a new agent being sold at the 
convention, it invariably was car- 
ried out by two representatives 
selling two members of a firm, 
with the possible addition of a 
clerk or two. It was a good idea, 
for two heads are always better 
than one, especially as it seemed 
to work out favorably in the end. 
Now I have at least six good live 
agency prospects on my territory 
and I presume other territories 
have as many more. In my case 
I have solicited these prospects 
from time to time, sold some as 
dealers, but for some reason or 
other could not quite pull them 
across as agents. In fact, I feel 
now that the more I call on them 
the further away they will get. 
So I offer the following plan for 
a new agency campaign, a sort 
of round-up: 

“*That each representative get 
things in shape beforehand, then 
to let the promoting department 
come in for a share of the good 
work after which at the appointed 
time, have the representative on 
the adjoining territory arrange to 
take a day or two off from his 
own territory and help out in the 
situation, offering fresh and dif- 
ferent arguments. Or, if the plan 
of taking a man from his own 
field for a few days does not 
meet approval, I would suggest a 
man—an expert—from the home 
office and loaded down with the 
newest in ammunition take a few 
trips out for the same purpose’.” 

Other answers to this particular 
question suggested certain plans 
for development for trade through 
consumers, the business of whom 
would be turned in through the 
prospective agent. Another sales- 
man gave complete recommenda- 
tions for a series of letters to 
prospective dealers telling what 
the firm had to offer the retail 
merchant. Another representative 
expressed his faith in personal 
sales promotion work and recom- 
mended that each man on the ter- 
ritory be provided with ‘a type- 
writer so he could carry on his 
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Farm Stock Boone 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


is conducting the most comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the cost of growing wheat ever 
made. The facts it is gathering, when pre- 
sented to the committee to investigate the 
cost of growing wheat, which President 
Wilson has promised to appoint, will prove 
conclusively that $2.50 Chicago is just and 
proper. 


The first installment of the results of this in- 
vestigation appears in FARM, STOCK & 
HOME, September ,15th. If interested, a 
postal card will bring youa copy. This is 
the kind of service that is more firmly placing 


FARM, STOCK & HOME asthe 
Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest 


REPRESENTATIVES 
J. C. Billingslea 1119 Advertising Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
A. H. Billingslea No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
ARM PAPERS A. D. McKinney Post-Dispatch Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
NUNN 
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own correspondence with the pros- 
pective trade. The weak spot in 
this suggestion, of course, lies in 
the fact that only certain sales- 
men have the time, inclination and 
mental equipment to conduct such 
correspondence better than the 
home office can conduct it. 

The subject of working terri- 
tories was another that provoked 
some very interesting answers and 
it seemed to be the general con- 
sensus of opinion that smaller 
territories which enable the sales- 
men to make more frequent calls 
on his trade were of greater pro- 
portionate value than the large un- 
wieldy territory permitting only 
infrequent visits on the trade. 
Here is an answer by one of the 
sales managers which expresses 
this idea very clearly: 

“I will say that I feel that our 
possibilities in this division would 
be much more efficiently worked 
with profit to the company if a 
few of the territories were 
smaller. What little I have seen 
of the territories, I feel that some 
of them are too large and that 
three new territories could be 
made from two of the old ones 
if the proper lines were drawn.” 

Several of the representatives 
mentioned that an automobile 
would help them in getting around 
their territory quicker, particu- 
larly in these days when train 
schedules are ‘somewhat disor- 
ganized. 

“Owing to the very poor service 
of the railroads in my territory,” 
wrote one man, “I am now com- 
pelled to pass up some small towns 
where we might get some business, 
but not enough to justify me to 
stay there all day, unless I used 
teams or taxicabs, whose rates 
are exorbitant. It is very difficult 
to do missonary work as it should 
be done, as there are only two 
street railways in my territory, 
one operating two cars, and the 
other only one. If we had our 

_own, we could also get business 
in the country which we would 
never know of otherwise. 

“Tt would also enable me to get 
over the territory faster, for they 
are taking trains off right along. 
Remember the farmer is the man 
with the money these days and 
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one of the best ways to get him 
to buy is to go to see him.” 

These few and somewhat typical 
answers demonstrate clearly the 
fact that the viewpoint of the 
salesman can be pressed into val- 
uable service, and also that this 
particular method of securing 
their opinions works out to un- 
usual advantage. Moreover, as 
indicated in the beginning of this 
article, a frank discussion of fu- 
ture selling policies makes the 
salesmen feel they play a part, no 
matter how small, in the broader 
activities of the company and as- 
sures their co-operation and sup- 
port in all measures affecting the 
general development of the busi- 
ness. 


American Property Seized in 
Germany 


A list of American-owned business 
houses seized in Germany has _ been 
compiled from the German Official Ga- 
zette. One hundred and five names 
are on’ the list. The total property value 
involved is less than $14.000,000, which 
is less than one-fiftieth of the value of 
German property seized in this coun- 
try, exclusive of the German ships seized 
by this Government. Some of the 
American firms taken over by Germany 
are continuing to be operated; in other 
cases their affairs have been wound up. 

Among the businesses seized are the 
following: Adder Machine rong 4 
National Cash Register Company, Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, Standard Op- 
tical Company, Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company, Bradstreet Co., Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, R. G. Dun 
& Co., Armour & Co., Spirella Company, 
Yale & Towne, Ltd., S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Company, . Ford 
Motor Company, Hupp Motor Company, 
Marshall Field & Co. and F. W. Wool- 
worth & Co. 


Milling Companies Regrganize 
Sales Work 
The sales work of the National Oats 


Company and the Corno Mills Company, 
of St. Louis, has been reorganized on a 


divisional basis under G. D. Simonds, 
general sales manager. The divisional 
sales managers for all the products of 
the company, including oats, corn and 
feeds, are: Southern, A. W. Bosworth; 
Eastern, John L. Meyer, and Western 
B. B. Costen. Messrs. Bosworth and 
Meyer were.-assistant sales managers for 
feeds and oats products,. respectively. 
Mr. Costen comes to the St: ‘Louis or- 
anization from the Loose-Wiles Biscuit* 
ompany. 
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~Oklahoma ranks as cne of the country’s biggest cot- 

ton producing states, receiving from this crop an 

average cnnual income for the past ten years of 
more than $50,000,000. 

~—Oklahoma has the advantage possessed by but few 
states in that it grows successfully and profitably 
almost any crop from any state, North, South, East 
or West. 

-—Oklahoma farmers represent the highest type of 
Americanism. They know and appreciate the better 
things of life. They want and have the money to 
buy them. 

The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
occupies a dominant position in the lives of more than 
140,000 of these families who are busy banking the 
dollars coming their way from the sale of their prod- 
ucts at wonderful prices. 

‘he manufacturer with the foresight to take advantage 
of this fertile market will share in the prosperity of 
these aggressive people. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Rate: 60c per Line Flat 


1; Katz Special Advertising Agency, Representative 
‘ew York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 

“‘Of 69 inquiries received from a single 
advertisement, 7% were from pres dents 
and owners; 21%, engineers; 414%, other 
executives; 11%, purchasing agents 27%, 
superintendents and works manage s,” 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Company 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


“It may interest you to know that THE 
FOUNDRY heads the list of ‘bes: pull- 
ers.’ We placed our half page ad with 
you in March and continued to the end of 
the year, using ten issues in all. Our 
records show a total of 126 inquiries—an 
;average of 123 inquiries per month. We 
received orders from 39, or approximately 
31% of the total number We consider 
this a good showing.” 


Camden Forge Company 
W. S. Cox ‘amden, N. J. 

**We consider The Marine Review one of 
the best, if not the best, medium for 
reaching the marine field. Its method of 
handling business is comprehensive and 
the tone of the magazine general, which 
is bound to command close attention 
from the marine field. We feel confident 
that this magazine has served as a me- 
dium through which shipbuilders have 
been able to get in touch with us.” 


Hyde Windlass Company 
Bath, Maine 

‘‘We consider Power Boating one of the 
best advertising mediums in which we 
have advertised our products and think 
that the references made by prospective 
buyers to Power Boating will fully war- 
rant this statement.” 


Jas. H. Matthews & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“You are to be congratulated on the serv- 
ice rendered by the DAILY IRON 
TRADE. The various telegrams and 
letters received in reply to our advertise: 
ment convince us that the DAILY is 


read very shortly after it is received.’ 
* te a ae . 
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FIELDS 

VITAL 

IN THE 
WINNING OF THE WAR 


Iron and steel making and allied in- 
dustries—served weekly by THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

Ship building, operation and main- 
tenance—served monthly by THE 
MARINE REVIEW. 

The casting of all metals—served 
monthly by THE FOUNDRY. 


Transportation via inland water- 
ways. Served monthly by POWER 
BOATING. 


The service rendered by these four 
publications to each of these distinct, 
nationally essential fields — hum- 
ming with business now and for a 
long time to come—is effectively 
supplemented by THE DAILY 
IRON TRADE AND METAL 
MARKET REPORT—a daily news- 
paper offering spot service to all 
fields—both editorially and ‘‘adver- 
tisingly’’. 


The Penton Publishing Co. 
Penton Building CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK—90 West Street 








ote 
WASHINGTON—Metzerott Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND—Prince’s Chambers 
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You’d Startle Your Tailor 


if, when you wanted a suit of clothes, you asked 
him to submit a bid in competition with other 
tailors. 

You don’t buy tailoring that way. You know 
your tailor, you rely on him, you buy of him as 
long as he turns out good work at fair prices. 


Men who buy printing the same way, get 
good printing. Men who buy wherever the price 
is shaved closest, have printing troubles. 


Go one step farther—add dependable paper 
to dependable printer, by standardizing on Ham- 
mermill Bond, and you will make good printing 
almost automatic. 

As a matter of war economy and in cooperation 
with the Government. we have cut six colors from our 
line and Hammermill Bond is now made in Pink, Blue, 
Green, Canary, Goldenrod, Butf and White, and in 
three finishes, producing a bond, a ripple, and a linen 
effect. The Hammermill Portfolios contain time-saving, 
system-creating office forms, printed on Hammermill 
Bond. Write us, and we will send you the one apply- 
ing to your business. Full set to printers. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erik, Pa. 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor tothe public 


“* The Utility Business Paper” 





Woman Power to Be Drawn Upon 


Gradually 


}lans for “Dilution” Being Worked Out, but Changes Will Come with- 
out Upsetting Effect 


Special Washington Correspondence 

,JREMATURE reports of a big 
4 labor-recruiting campaign to 
i 0bilize the woman power of the 
iation brought reaction last week 
‘o various Governmental agencies 
ia the form of inquiries as to the 
ays and means to be employed. 
‘he answer given to every in- 
quirer who has gone to _ head- 
quarters in his quest for informa- 
tion is that plans have not been 
perfected for any feminine re- 
cruiting campaign. Furthermore, 
there is no prospect that there 
ever will be a grand drive of the 
sweeping scope ascribed in some 
of the current rumors. On the 


contrary, the whole idea of the 
officials who will have this re- 
sponsibility is to draw but grad- 


ually on the woman power of the 
nation—only as rapidly, indeed, as 
it can be trained and absorbed. 
Some of the articles that have 
appeared in the daily press have 
ascribed the plans for the recruit- 
ing of women to Chairman Baruch 
and the War Industries Board. 
Other predictions laid the re- 
sponsibility at the door of the 
Department of Labor, or more 
specifically, of the United States 
Employment Service. Yet others 
credited the Council of National 
Defense as the instigator. A rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK made 
‘a careful canvass of all these in- 
stitutions at Washington without 
bringing to light any project any- 
thing like as ambitious and revo- 
‘utionary as has been hinted. 
Officials in general attribute the 
‘umors of a big plan to put the 
voman population to work in 
fice and factory to the circum- 
‘tance that there has been brew- 
ng in the Department of Labor 
‘or several weeks past a scheme 
O give greater recognition to 
voman power. Public announce- 
nent of the formulated plans has 


yeen withheld pending the + 


‘conclusions. 


proval of men higher up. Out- 
siders, learning that something 
was “coming through,” without 
being able to ascertain its exact 
character, have drawn their own 
The extension of the 
draft ages to 18 to 45 years seemed 
to make it plausible that the new 
turn was to muster women to take 
the places of the additional men 
drawn for military service, “lim- 
ited” or other. 

The enlargement of plans with 
respect to women which the De- 
partment of Labor will announce, 
perhaps before ‘this issue of 
Printers’ INK is in the hands oi 
its readers, signalizes the new 
status of the sex, but it has only 
the most indirect relation, if any 
at all, with a labor recruiting en- 
terprise. The gist of the new pro- 
gramme is the prospective in- 
clusion of a woman representative 
in the membership of each com- 
munity labor board throughout 
the country. Inasmuch as the 
1,000 community labor boards are 
the local clearing houses for 
mobilizing, handling and appor- 
tioning the labor supply at every 
commercial and industrial centre, 
it goes without saying that the 
inclusion of a woman on each of 
these boards will indicate that 
American women are henceforth 
to play a larger part in the. day’s 
work. 


MUST BE TRAINED GRADUALLY 


Several of the leading officials 
at Washington who are charged 
with the solution of labor prob- 
lems have confided to PRINTERS’ 
INK that the one thing they fear 
above all else is the dissemination 
of an idea that it is a patriotic 
duty for every woman who can 
possibly do so to abandon her 
present occupation, domestic or 
otherwise, and forthwith become 
a “war worker,” with or without 
a uniform. “We are going to 
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need women, most assuredly,” says 
a prominent executive in the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice, “but we don’t need all of 
them as yet. We want to draw 
gradually on the woman power of 
the nation, as demand arises. To 
be called upon suddenly to train 
and place in industry a vast army 
of women who have had no ex- 
perience in industrial work and no 
training therefor, would be ap- 
palling.” 

At. the same time, it must be 
admitted that moves have been 
made by duly constituted agencies 
that suggest a wholesale summons 
to the woman power of the na- 
tion. For example, the machinery 
of the Council of National De- 
fense has been employed for a 
call for “volunteers” which has 
resulted in an aggregate of con- 
siderably more than 3,000,000 
women registering for war work. 
The United States Civil Service 
Commission by means of its ad- 
vertising in motion pictures and 
other mediums under captions 
such as “Ten Thousand Stenog- 
raphers and Typists Needed at 
Once” has carried to the country 
the idea that the Government no 
less than private industry must 
rely more and more heavily upon 
women. The current Red Cross 
advertising campaign calling for 
25,000 nurses has doubtless con- 
tributed sentimentally to the same 
impression, to say nothing of the 
publicity employed on the sub- 
ject of various prominent women 
who have taken part-time posi- 
tions as munitions workers. 

Statistics that show but 8 per 
cent of the women of the United 
States engaged in productive labor 
as compared with 25 per cent of 
British women now devoting their 
energies to industry, other than 
domestic service, are significant, 
say the labor experts at Washing- 
ton, of what this country can do 
if it has to; but, incidentally, they 
point out that conditions with re- 
spect to the employment of women 
are very different in the United 
States from that which obtains in 
Europe. It is the estimate at 
Washington that in pre-war times 
women were employed in com- 


merce and industry to a less ex 
tent in the United States than i: 
any of the Old World countrie 
This presupposes for the prese: 
a proportionate unfamiliarity wit 


skilled labor processes, however 


marked the willingness to carry o: 
for the men who have been calle! 
to the trenches or the workshop; 
behind the lines. 

The officials at Washington hav: 
another reason for wishing to b 
allowed to take their own tim 
in prescribing woman power as « 
remedy for the drain of mai 
power. They desire to establish 
carefully the standards of labo: 
for women before opening to them 
any industry where the fixing 0 
such a standard is deemed neces 
sary. “Standards,” as the term is 
here used, has reference to th¢ 
gauging of endeavor to the capa 
bilities of the individuals that are 
to perform it. The officials are 
desirous that women shall not be 
called upon for any work that is 
beyond their strength or that en- 
dangers their health immediately 
or ultimately. 


SYSTEM IN INDUCTING WOMEN INTO 
INDUSTRY 


Far from showing any symp- 
toms of undue haste in bringing 
up the country’s feminine reserves, 
the policy on this score of the 
War Labor Policies Board may be 
described as one of conservatism. 
This policy is now being carried 
out by the Women in Industry 
Service of the War Labor Ad- 
ministration, of which Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck is Director, and which 
deals with all industrial problems 
involving women. The immediate 
task of this service is to develop 
in the industries of the country 
policies and methods which will 
result in the most effective use of 
women’s services in production 
for the war, but at the same time 
to prevent employment under in- 
jurious conditions. 

Officials of the Women in In- 
dustry Service say that while the 
need in no quarter is yet sufficent 
to justify a comprehensive recruit- 
ing campaign, there is a marked 
insufficiency of women who have 
had training in industrial. proc- 
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Print your house 
| organ on 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


Give it the touch of distinc- 
tion it deserves. 

Make it reflect the individu- 
ality of your house and the 
quality of your goods. 

Do not overlook its great 
possibilities. Art Mat will 
help develop them. 

Let us explain fully. Write for 
our monthly sample service. 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


New York CiTy 
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esses as compared with the brain 
workers who have volunteered to 
take the places of men. They 
mention women writers of adver- 
tising copy and women corre- 
spondents and interpreters, to- 
gether with high-salaried sales- 
women and ‘demonstrators as 
among the classes of workers 
for whom it does not appear that 
any considerable number of open- 
ings have been created by the ab- 
sence of the men who have been 
diverted to war work. The loud 
call is for women who are quali- 
fied to fill manual positions in the 
war industries, but there is like- 
wise a considerable demand all the 
while for women with sound busi- 
ness training who can take posi- 
tions in the offices of industrial 
plants. 

While, as has been explained, 
no branch of the Government is 
conducting a recruiting campaign 
designed to enable this country 
quickly to overtake Great Brit- 
ain’s record of 1,442,000 women 
directly replacing men in indus- 
try, very definite effort is being 
made to facilitate the employment 
of women and to reduce to a mini- 
mum the turn-over of women 
workers. Miss Melinda Scott, one 
of the two women members of 
the American Labor Mission, re- 
cently returned from England and 
France, has been appointed a spe- 
cial representative of the United 
States Employment Service with 
the express object of clearing 
away all local obstructions, so 
called, to the placing of women 
workers. Working conditions at 
the plants employing women will 
be investigated, for one thing, if 
there is difficulty in recruiting 
women or holding them when re- 
cruited. So, likewise will there 
be a survey of housing facilities 
and the Employment Service will 
refuse to send applicants to locali- 
ties where living or working con- 
ditions are not satisfactory. In- 
deed, the plan is to have the Hous- 
ing Bureau of the Department of 
Labor work in close co-operation 
with the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the Women in 
Industry Division in an effort to 
reduce turn-over, by seeing to it 
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that living and working conditio s 
are right and that women ae 
placed only in work for whi-! 
they are fitted and which is re 
sonably congenial. 

The Council of National D-- 
fense, through its Woman’s Cor.- 
mittee, is approaching somewh 
closer to the idea of active recru: 
ing of women workers than tic 
other branches of the Gover: 
ment, which are, for the tim 
being at least, mainly concern 
with the responsibility of proper'y 
placing the women who offer the 
services. The National Defense 
organization has in press a pan:- 
phlet entitled “War Work. fer 
Women,” which is designed 
furnish information  regardit 
places where training in certa:: 
classes of work may be obtaine:!. 
The Woman’s Committee has als: 
issued a chart showing the kind 
of work taught to women by the 
various States of the Union. The 
Council of Defense has, by meats 
of form letters and otherwisc, 
called the attention of employers 
to the experiences of concerns 
that have been notably successful 
in the employment of women for 
war work, as, for example, the 
Recording and Computing Ma- 
chines Company, of Dayton, O.; 
the Browne & Sharpe Manufac- 
turing Company, of Providence, 
R. I.; the Cummings Machine 
Works, of Boston, Mass., etc. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
existing situation with respect to 
woman workers is afforded by the 
inability of the United States 
Employment Service to find, re- 
cently, any qualified saleswoman 
who would undertake the sale of 
stocks and bonds on a sstraight 
commission basis. Women are de- 
manding the same hours of em- 
ployment and the same pay as the 
men they replace and there is a 
lack of enthusiasm for any forn 
of remuneration other than fixe: 
compensation. Some firms have 
demurred at paying untraine 
women as much as has been pai 
young men of the apprentice class 
but there is no reluctance to offe: 


high wages to women who can 


qualify as highly skilled indus- 
trial workers. 
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has wrought many changes all over the country, 
but in no community has it shaken things up 
more mightily than in Los Angeles. 

The latest directory census gives this city 
607,587 population, the biggest city west of 
St. Louis. 

Factories and industrial plants are working 
24 hours a day; thousands of new workers are 
getting high wages. Ship contracts aggregate 
$90,000,000 for the year. 

All workers and their families read 


The Los Angeles 


Examiner 


. They have money to spend; they respond 
readily to advertising; you ought to get your 
percentage of thcir business—you can if you 
advertise in the Examiner; it has the largest 
circulation’ of any morning and Sunday Los 
Angeles paper. Send for “Los Angeles as 
Your Market.’? You will find it helpful. 


Western Representative, 
Wm. H. Wilson, 
909 Hearst Bidg., 
Chicago, Til. 


Eastern Representative, 
M. D. Hunton, 
1834 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 
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Furniture 
Confections 
and Tobaccos 


Automobiles 
Drugs 
Jewelry 


Groceries 
Clothing 
Hardware 


You may not be able to see the ultimate pur- 
chasers of your goods, but you can depend on this: 
That on the average the men who actually sell 
your goods have their stores located where they 
will do the most business. That’s common sense, 
isn’t it? 


In Western Canada it is con- 
ceded that the actual town 
buying done in places of 
3,000 and under is equalled 
or even more than equalled 
by the country trade done 
personally or by mail or- 
der in towns of over 3,000. 


In.view of this the follow- 
ing facts deduced from a 
recent extensive investiga- 
tion into retail trade condi- 
tions in Western Canada 
are vitally important to 
the manufacturers noted 
above. 


The Farm Paper 


FARMER'S ADVOCATE (Weekly) - - - - ~- Winnipeg 


(Member A. B. C.) 


NOR’-WEST FARMER (Semi-Monthly) - = Winnipeg 


(Member A. B. C.) 
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iow does the Retail Trade 
handle your line? 


|. Western Canada (Manitoba, 
‘ iskatchewan and Alberta) 
ere are 2,035 towns, of which 
215 are under 3,000 popula- 
m. This means that 99% of 
e towns in this whole field 


Total 


Kind of Store 


General Stores 

Grocery Stores 
Hardware Stores 

Drug Stores 

Jewelry Stores 
Automobile Agencies... 
Garages 

Furniture Stores....... 
Tobacco, Cigars and 


Confectionery Stores. 1,520 


Clothing Stores 


Ii should be noted in connection 
with the above table that the 
average general store in West- 
ern Canada handles groceries, 
clotHing, boots and shoes, 
fabrics, and common lines of 
drugs, hardware, jewelry, etc. 


Farmers constitute 65% of 
Western Canada’s total spopula- 
tion, but a study of the above 
table will show that their vol- 
ume of purchases per family 
must be greater than is the 
case with the urban resident. 


Men who sell the retail trade 


are located where they will do 
chiefly a country trade. ‘The 
following table shows the dis- 
tribution of various kinds of 
stores in the towns of Western 
Canada: 


TotalinTowns Pc.ofStoresin 
of Under Townsof Under 
3,000 Pop. 3,000 Pop. 


know that country stores stock 
the same lines of high class, 
branded goods as the city 
stores. The retailers themselves 
know that it is easier to sell 
advertised than non-advertised 
goods. 


No manufacturer who is con- 
cerned about the future of his 
business should neglect to cul- 
tivate the Western market as it 
is and as it will be. Financial 
conditions in the West abso- 
lutely justify you in undertak- 
ing the cultivation of the West- 
ern Canadian market this Fall. 


Any or all of these Journals will be pleased to give you cir- 
culation statements, advertising rates and information 
regarding the Western Canadian market—or 
your Advertising Agency will do so. 


Western Canada 


‘ANADIAN THRESHERMAN & FARMER (Monthly) Winnipeg 


(Member A. B. C.) 


‘RAIN GROWER’S GUIDE (Weekly) 


- + + = Winnipeg 


(Member A. B. C.) 





“LIFE: 


In appreciation of many 
kind letters of commenda- 
tion accompanied by sub- 
scriptions to LIFE due tc 
the elimination of our ad- 
vertisers’ free list, LIFE 
wishes to thank his many 
advertising friends. 


With real American spirit 
LIFE has “gone over the 
top” and is capturing sub- 
scribers (at $5.00 per year) 
as never in his 35 years of 
peace and war. 


While there is LIFE there’s 
victory. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St, West, No. 17; New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 





“ntering the National Market 
Through Strategic Centres 


xperience of Holland Rusk Company Shows :That Local Campaigns 
Well Cultivated Can Pay While Preparing for Larger Fields 


OR the twelve years up to 1917 
‘the Holland Rusk Company, 
olland, Mich. sold in New 
ork City a total of around five 
irloads of its rusk. Between 
1e spring of 1917 and December 
of the same year it had sold 
urteen carloads in the same ter- 

1 tory. : 
The difference came about 
tirough advertising and constant 
iles effort. The advertising dur- 
ing this period in this city rep- 
resented an appropriation of only 
Since the first of the year it 
has not advertised in New York, 
per request of the United States 
l'ood Administration, but the ban 
having been lifted, it will start 


in again to advertise in this city 
Sales, despite the ces- 


October 1. 
sation in advertising, have in- 
creased this year, undoubtedly due 
to the momentum gained through 
the advertising. 

In December last year the com- 
pany started out in Philadelphia, 
and on the strength of a com- 
paratively small local advertising 
campaign in newspapers, it sold 
twelve carloads, around 10,000 
cases, by August 15, 1918. Prior 
io that its sales in this territory 
had been negligible. In this city 
its advertising ran into about 
$3,500. 

On the strength of this active 
try-out in two supposedly diffi- 
cult retail centres, the company, 
.fter the first of next year, will 
tart to push Holland Rusk na- 
ionally in magazines and news- 
-apers. 

The market layout that this and 
nany organizations face in con- 
idering approaching the national 
‘eld with new or only-locally sold 
rands is something like a course 
‘inner. If the youngster had his 
ay as to the programme the pie 
vould come first, and the soup 


ist. But custom has prescribed , 
10 


a less ideal but more rational 
order. 

A good many sales executives 
are inclined, nevertheless, to look 
for the pie in their markets first. 
They will sidestep the hardshell 
territory until they feel they have 
“sot a footing,” overlooking the 
fact that the footing embedded in 
hardpan, once secured, is often 
the best from which to reach out 
for the softer places. 

This was somewhat the slant 
along which W. Nusbaum, 
president of the Holland Rusk 
Company, made his size-up of the 
market when he took hold about 
two years ago. 

He had been sales manager for 
a pickle concern that had been 
hard hit by the war, leaving him 
to look around. While in the 
West he had noticed the Holland 
Rusk proposition. As a company 
it is twenty-two years old, the 
kind of concern in which the man- 
agement passes from father to 
son. In discussing the proposi- 
tion with an advertising man in 
New York City, the latter said 
that the president of a large bak- 
ing company had told him that 
only an ironclad company policy 
prevented this company from 
adding Holland rusk to its line. 
This baking man’s opinion was 
that it was a good proposition 
drying up for lack of proper 
marketing methods. 


PUTTING AN OLD PRODUCT ON ITS 
FEET 


That seemed good enough to 
Mr. Nusbaum, and he jumped a 
train West to look closer at things. 
Getting hold of several of the 
principals behind the company, he 
learned that the books were-show- 
ing an annual deficit. The upshot 
of his interviews was that he was 
put in as general manager of the 
company. The more reluctant di- 
rectors were persuaded to come 
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over to the possibilities of trying 
out fields other than those that 
were running dry. To-day he is 
president. 

He first went through the fac- 
tory and standardized things— 
processes, packaging, prices. He 
next chose as a strategic market 
for the big push, first New York 


Growing Children 


and grown-ups too, find nourish- 


ment an 


GENEROUS 
PACKAGE 


Try Holland Rusk for breakfast tomorrow morning. 
At Your Grocer's or Delicatessen Dealer's 
Made only by HOLLAND RUSK CO., Holland, Mich. 


Makers of the famous Windmil Cookies. spiciest 10. 
20d most ususually fie vored Cookies ever produced Ic 


Loox fom THe 
winomren 


ADVERTISING LIKE THIS HAS HELPED CREATE A BIG 


DEMAND 


City, and next, Philadelphia. To 
those that urged him to slip in on 
this field by flanking it first via 
outlying districts he gave no heed. 
He had had his early training in 
a series of mine chain stores in 
Pennsylvania owned by his father, 
next with a jobbing house that 
supplied these stores, and later 
with the Acme Tea Company in 
Philadelphia. He knew the New 
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a delightful appetizer in 
dainty HOLLAND RUSK—the golden- 
brown delicacy—made entirely different from all 
other toast. A Dutch product made by Dutch 
bakers who have owned the recipe for centuries. 
Nothing but the very finest ingredients—best 
flour, fresh eggs and the richest cream. 
Can be eaten dry, with butter, or served in dozens 
* of ways with fruit, for breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 
One taste and you'll get the habit for all time. 
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York and Philadelphia grocery 
situation in his sleep, and tle 
warnings of others did not fea:e 
him in his determination to a:- 
proach the _ national mark 
through these gates. 

“Anything you can put in Ne 
York,” he told the writer, “y 
can make go elsewhere. It a: 
Philadelphia to the 
South is the hea 
of the country’s ma-- 
kets. The other citi.s 
are great arteries 1 
the system.” 

Moreover, his goo:'s 
are a logical big cer- 
tre proposition. They 
are not cheap. Dur- 
ing his administration 
he has raised the price 
a dollar a case. He 
has reduced the pack- 
age count from six- 
teen slices of rusk to 
twelve, and has in- 
creased the retail price 
from ten to fifteen 
cents. That is, the 
consumer is paying 
more than a penny 
apiece for a slice of 
rusk. 

‘This is, then, es- 
sentially a product to 
interest those to whom 
convenience, as meas- 
ured by a ready-made 
toast in a small: pack- 
age, is a habit. These 
are found in profit- 
able numbers among 
the millions in the 
large centres, for 
whom the reduction 
of friction in living 
conditions is proving 
a paying = science. 
Once you have en- 
trenched yourself 
strongly with them, the outlying 
markets spread out before you 
like a fan. 

The New York and Philadel 
phia grocery fields offer differing 
problems for the manufacturer 
In the former it is up to the man 
ufacturer to prove to the whole 
saler that there is a demand for 
his goods from the retail trade 
and then he will handle the goods 
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Better Than 
A Written Guarantee 


The advertiser in the Red Cross Magazine needs no 
written guarantee of next year’s circulation, because he 
knows its circulation simply can’t help growing. 


Last winter, the annual membership and subscrip- 
tion campaign resulted in over a half million new sub- 
scriptions to this magazine. ‘ 


In this winter’s campaign a force more than six times 
as large will do the work— over 20,000 well organized 
chapters, with over twenty million members—and it 
brings to us a problem unique in publishing—that of at- 
tempting to limit circulation. 


A very large increase is inevitable—only 50 
new subscriptions from each chapter will mean 
a million new readers—but our aim will be, 
not to get all possible circulation, but to keep it 
from running beyond the possibilities of pro- 
duction. 


We shall add to our present list of over a million 
enthusiastic readers, more of the able, intelligent and 
public-spirited people of each community. who furnish 
the brains and energy for Red Cross work. The plan 
is to limit subscriptions to those to whom the magazine 
will be most interesting and helpful, and to take only 
one subscription in each family. 


A new advertising rate for 1919 must be an- 
nounced soon, but until then space for next year 
may be bought on definite orders at present 
rates. 


A. EuGEeNE BoLtes 
Core & FREER Advertising Manager E. K. Hoax 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 120 West 32d Street Van Nuys Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. New York Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Saskatchewan's Wheat Crop 
98 924.612 Bushels 


That is the latest official government estimate of 
the 1918 wheat crop of Canada’s greatest wheat- 
producing province. 


This means a cash income of $221,592,000 for the 


farmers of Saskatchewan for their wheat alone, or 
only $3,944,000 short of last year’s total. 








_ THE REGINA 


MORNING LEADER 


with a total paid-up circulation of over 


21,000 Daily 


is Saskatchewan's Dominant Newspaper, and must 
be used by National Advertisers and all who wish 
to reach the people of Saskatchewan and share 
with them the proceeds of this year’s crop. 


The REGINA MORNING LEADER 


Saskatchewan’s Foremost Advertising Medium 


Advertising rates and other information may be 
obtained from any recognized advertising agency or 
from any of the following special representatives: 


TORONTO - - Edgar J. Guy, 302 Royal Bank Building 


NEW YORK - - - - L. Klebahn, 1 West 34th Street 
CHICAGO - - Henry DeClerque, 200 Mallers Building 
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In Philadelphia things are dif- 
ferent. The strong consolidation 
cf a powerful string of chain 
stores made it impossible for 
many of the jobbers to do busi- 
ress with these retail outlets, 
whereupon the jobbers got to- 
eether for self-protection and 
lined up some 2,300 independent 
retailers in what virtually forms 
another chain. 

This makes the methods of ap- 
proach different in these two 
cities. There is almost a formula 
for getting distribution that any 
pecialty proposition may follow 
in New York—and advertising 
forms the largest ingredient. In 
ireparing the sales drive for New 
York City, Mr. Nusbaum organ- 
ized a force of twelve specialty 
salesmen, who concentrated on 
the better class of grocers and 
delicatessens, selling the retailer 
on the strength of the coming ad- 
vertising. Their orders and the 
advertising portfolio were what 
swung over the wholesaler. Any 
specialty salesman in almost any 
line will tell you that the New 
York jobber only begins to ap- 
pear interested when you say “ad- 
vertising.” ‘ 

The campaign started in New 
York with a half-page in three 
newspapers, and continued every 
week for a number of months. In 
addition to the sales force work- 
ing the retail trade, the company 
had half a dozen girls giving dem- 
onstrations, and in six months 
they held demonstrations in some 
sixty large retail establishments 
in the metropolitan district. 

The total sales expense for ad- 
vertising and the selling force in 
New York city up to January, 
1918, was around $20,000, of 
which $6,500 was invested in ad- 
vertising—newspaper copy, dealer 
helps, circulars, etc. The gross 
sales were around $60,000. 

This may seem a heavy sales 
expense. But it must be consid- 
ered that, while the product had 
been introduced and advertised in 
this market before, in this one 
year the sales were 150 per cent 
greater than during the preceding 
twelve years put together. More- 
over, on the strength of the im- 
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IMMEDIATE 
INSTRUCTIONS 
WOULD SEEM 
ADVISABLE 
<§o 


N June Ist, 1918, all 
available advertising 
space in ‘‘ PUNCH” to Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, was booked up. 


On August 27, 1918, more 
than Two- Thirds of the 
available advertising space 
in ‘‘ PUNCH” for the whole | 
of 1919 was booked up. 


Advertisers of high - class 
goods who wish to continue 
their very profitable invest- 
ments in space in‘‘ PUNCH” 
during 1919 should carefully 
note these facts ard consider 
whether they can afford to 
delay booking for 1919. Im- 
mediate instructions to their 
Advertising Agents would 
seem advisable. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
IO Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 


“ PUNCH” Qffce, 
August 28, 1918, 
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How to find 
the right pencil 


You have run 
across a pencil 
now and then 
that seems to 
make your work 
easier and quick- 

Why not be 
sure of getting 
such a pencil 
every time? 


ELDoraD 


the master drawing pencil #! 


has strong, responsive leads 
that do not easily break 
and that write with much 
less effort. Made in 17 
degrees—6B (softest) to 
9H (hardest). HB (me- 
dium) is most popular for 
general work; but be sure 
to get the degree exactly 
suited to your work. 

Write us now on your letter 
head, stating the nature of your 
pencil work, and we will send 
you full-length samples free— 
also our grading chart showing 


how to choose the right degrees 
for every kind of work. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Oe Dept. 150J Jersey City, N. J. 
a Established 1827 


Qll= /oued Surmesp sajsew ay! .OUVUOUTA., S-NO 
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petus thus gained, without a 
nickel’s worth of advertising, ard 
without a sales force, this year’s 
sales are beating last'year’s record, 

In Philadelphia the proposition 
resolved itself, briefly, into con- 
sumer advertising and close per- 
sonal work with the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Grocers’ Sales Asso- 
ciation and its 250 salesmen. So 
active was the support accorded 
by this organization that from 
July 29 to August 8, 1918, the ai- 
filiated members of the Comm:- 
nity Stores Company, the organ- 
ized independent retailers, ran a 
Holland rusk week and gave win- 
dow displays for these goods. !t 
took two carloads to supply these 
dealers for this occasion, and the 
resultant quickening in sales 
brought forth orders from the 
jobbers for five carloads. 

There is nothing sensational in 
looking over this proposition. 
The whole thing seems pretty 
cut and dried: But it gives one 
more significant addition to the 
records of how a firm, by sales 
efforts and plans so refined that 
on the face they seem supremely 
simple, can resuscitate an almost 
moribund proposition by going at 
things in the right way. A man 
with a falling sales curve may 
cry helplessly, “I am advertising, 
but still they don’t go.” There is 
usually a discoverable reason. 

By the first of this year, on the 
strength of the New York cam- 
paign alone, the company had 
made enough money to pay divi 
dends, but it was decided to put 
these profits in a sort of reserve 
campaign fund. 

It is now about ready to enter 
the national field, with som 
thirty-two brokers all over the 
country to handle its goods. And 
in addition, it is going to utilize 
its impetus already gained to mar 
ket and advertise a custard des 
sert powder called O-Joy, which 
has been made for a number of 
years by Holbrook, Ltd., of Lon 
don, England. This product ha: 
been sold in this country, but it 
will henceforth have advertising 
to back it up. This campaign wil! 
start October 1 ‘in Philadelphia 
and New York. 
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cAnnouncement is hereby made 
that on and after this date the 
corporation of Frank V Strauss 


& Company will be known as the - 


“New York Theatre 


Program Corporation 


publishing the programs of all 
New York theatres as heretofore. 


Ralph Trier 


President. 


108-114 Wooster St. 
New York, Sept. gth, 1918.) 
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CONSERVATION OF PAPER 


For the People 
By the Government 


The War Industries Board at Wash- 
ington put into effect August Ist cer- 
tain regulations relative to weights of 
Book Papers. 


The entire trend of this ruling is for 
lighter weights in Machine Finish, 
Super-Calendered, English Finish, 
Antique Finish and Coated papers. 


This means a conserving of raw ma- 
terials and coal—an equal amount of 
printing surface per ream of paper and wee 
the consequent production of a greater it W 
number of reams within a given time. a 
The Seaman Paper Company, through co 


its entire national organization, has Wh 
carried out for years this very idea. a 
It stands for economy in manufacture 
and its consequent benefit to the con- 
sumer—not only from the standpoint 
of paper cost, but equally as great from 
the standpoint of distribution charges 
on the printed sheet. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Chicago Milwaukee 
St. Louis Minneapolis 
Cincinnati St. Pau Philadelphia 


Western Agents: GENERAL PAPER COMPANY 
Seattle Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


Builders and distributors of paper for every known use 

















Audit Bureau Offers Its Services to 
War Board 


Its Machinery Can Help the Government in Its Efforts to Save Paper 


ie first winter meeting of 
the board of directors of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations was 
hell Tuesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 10, at the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, New York City. Some 
twenty members attended, and 
the meeting was one of the best 
in the history of co-operative 
verified circulation effort. 

When the Audit Bureau took 
over the work started by the old 
A. A. A. five years ago, the lat- 
ter organization was in debt, and 
was traveling only three auditors. 
The Bureau now has forty trav- 
eling auditors in the field, in ad- 
dition to those at the main offices 
in Chicago and New York. It is 
out of debt and has a balance 
for future contingencies. 

Moreover, a year ago it owed 
400 audits, but the score is now 
almost even, and by December 15 
it will be clean with the boards. 

Among other matters discussed 
were the question of twice-a-week 
editions of newspapers, and the 
matter of split period audits. 
Where an audit is made for fif- 
teen months, say, it was decided 
that the Bureau shall guarantee 
it for twelve months only, and 
that the combined figures for fif- 
teen months shall not be shown 
together, but separately—for 
twelve months and three months. 

Several publishers were sched- 
uled to appear before the Board 
to give reasons why they should 
not be dropped. Before the meet- 
ing, however, these had either 
communicated with the Board by 
telegram or long distance, and 
matters. were settled satisfacto- 
ri'y so that no such action was 
found necessary in any case. 

Stanley Clague, managing di- 
rector, reported that, despite some 
seventeen consolidations and a 
number of suspensions of publi- 
cations during the year, the mem- 
bership of the Bureau shows an 
acvance over last year. 


An important move by the or- 
ganization was its decision to of- 
fer its entire machinery to the 
Government to assist the War 
Industries Board, and particular- 
ly the Pulp and Paper Section in 
checking up on matters of circu- 
lation having to do with paper 
saving. This offer has been ac- 
cepted by T. E. Donnelley, chair- 
man of the Pulp and Paper Di- 
vision in behalf of the Board. The 
arrangement goes into effect at 
once. 


FARM PAPERS AND PAPER SAVING 


The cue to this move was fur- 
nished by a committee of farm 
paper representatives who have 
agreed voluntarily to cut off all 
subscriptions not paid for after 
six months on October 10. This pe- 
riod for carrying unpaid subscrip- 
tions will be progressively short- 
ened, so that by November 2 the 
time limit will be five months; 
December 2, four months; and 
by January 2 no subscriptions in 
arrears will be carried beyond 
three months. 

Farm papers must save a mini- 
mum of 5 per cent in paper, and 
in order to see that this system 
of cutting off unpaid subscriptions 
is put in practice, the farm paper 
committee, of which Horace C. 
Klein, of St. Paul, is chairman, 
appealed to the Audit Bureau for 
its services in checking up. 

Thus it occurred to the Bureau 
that its perfected machinery 
could be of valuable assistance 
to the Government in its paper 
conservation campaign, and so its 
services were volunteered. 

here were two _ resignations 
from the board. One was F. H. 
Squier, of the Pabst Brewing 
Company, Milwaukee, whose res- 
ignation was occasioned by a sit- 
uation arising from the war, and 
the other was J. A. Morley, of 
the N. K. Fairbank Company, 


‘ Chicago. 
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Mr. Squier has long been iden- 
tified with the movement for cir- 
culation verification. He was a 
director of the old A. A. A., and 
one of the founders of the Audit 
Bureau. The board passed reso- 
lutions expressing its appreciation 
of his efforts in behalf of the 
movement. 

To succeed him the board 
elected R. F. Rogan, Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati. Because of 
the growing inter-relationship in 
matters advertising between the 
United States and Canada, it de- 
cided it would be advisable to 
have a Canadian _ representive. 
To fill the second vacancy the 
members therefore elected B. F. 
Bramble, Canadian representa- 
tive of the American Chicle Com- 
pany. 

Among those who attended the 
meeting were A. Erickson, 
The Erickson Company, Inc.; W 
Laughlin, Armour & Co.; Henry 
W. Schott, Montgomery Ward 
& Co.; E. R. Shaw, Power Plant 
Engineering; Mason Britton, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., George 
E. Cook, Mother's Magazine: F. 
R. Davis, General Electric Co.; 
George S. Fowler, Colgate & Co.; 
F. C. Grandin, Postum Cereal 
Company; O. C. Harn, National 
Lead Company; L. Jones, 
Eastman Kodak Company; B. 
F. Sawin, Critchfield & Co.; 
F. W. Stone, Review of Review; 
W. A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News; William A. Whitney, 
Orange Judd Co.; Stanley Clague, 
and Edward S. Babcox, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company. 


A $50,000 Investment 


The Q. R. S. Music Roll Company, 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton and San Francisco, announces that 
its advertising investment for the pres- 
ent year, exclusive of catalogues, book- 
lets and other literature, will be $50,000. 
The popular magazines of large circu- 
lation are being used in addition to trade 
publications. 


Preston With Cincinnati “En- 
quirer”’ 

G. W. Preston, who was formerly 
business manager of the Duluth News- 
Tribune, and advertising manager of 
the Detroit Journal and of the Omaha 
Bee, has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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All May Do War Work 


Liserty Loan CoMMITTEE, 
Seconp Feperat Reserve District 
120 Broapway 

New York, Sept. 9, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Every line of work is war work, if 
part of the proceeds of it go to help 
the Government conduct the war. That 
is a fact for loyal Americans to ponder, 
now when the Fourth Liberty Lon js 
at hand. 

Whatever our occupations, we are en- 
titled to feel that we are taking a share 
in war activities if we set aside pzrt of 
our earnings to buy these bonds. We 
may not be able to make shells or build 
ships or run a farm to feed the soldiers, 
But if we can produce from our weekly 
incomes a few dollars to pay for Liberty 
Bonds, we shall be as truly a part of 
the great army of America as the sol- 
diers themselves, though in a different 
branch of service. 

It is a great privilege to have this 
ability to co-operate with the rest of 
America in the conflict. It is worth 
whatever it may cost in self-denial, in 
actual sacrifice, to save the money 
needed to pay for the bonds. It means 
that, when the war is over and the boys 
from over there come back home, we 
can face them with the consciousness 
that we, too, have helped to bring about 
victory. 

If we should fail, victory would be 
long in coming. It would be infinitely 
more costly, both in money, which, in 
the end, we shall have to pay, and in 
lives—the lives of Americans who are 
needed here to carry on the work of 
the nation. The Fourth Liberty Loan 
must be a huge success. The alterna 
tive is unthinkable. It is up to us to 
make it a success. 

The loan campaign is on. The Gov- 
ernment needs the money. The soldiers 
in France need the support and en- 
couragement of a rousing, enthusiastic 
— to these new bonds. We 
must all do our share in this particular 
form of war work, so that America may 
be made safe and American principles 
of government prevail. 

Joun Price Jones, 
Assistant Director of Publicity. 


Sears-Roebuck Sales Mount Up 


The August sales of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago, show a gain of 22.59 
per cent over the same month a year 
ago. They amounted last month to 
$13,974,722, an increase of $2,575,538 
compared with August, 1917. 

The total sales for eight months have 
been $115,930,320, an increase of 
$8,005,935, or 7.42 per cent. 


Pittsburgh “Dispatch” Insures 
Employees 
The Pittsburgh Dispatch has joined 


the list of publishers who have entered 
into a group life insurance arrangement 


for the benefit of employees. Every em- 
ployee of the Dispatch is now insured 
for amounts varying from $500 to $1,000 
at no expense to themselves. 
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OLDEST IN THE FIELD 
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Beauty The handsomest magazine on the news stands. 

t Up Character Six color rubber offset covers, splendid roto- 
rr gravure sections, (32 pp.) color inserts, artistic 
pe layout. Progressive Editorial Policy. 
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5,538 Leadership Obvious by comparison. 
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The people of Philadelphia 


who know it best say 


THE S 
PHILADELPHIA |° 
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FEATHERCOAT|: 


‘ tinu 
The super-light enameled book paper for half-tone and color printing § to © 


licat 


Always Reliable 





Made in 25 x 38—46 Ibs. and 25 x 38 Bea 
—37 lbs. Before placing your next al 
paper order, let us make up a 
dummy for you of Feathercvat they 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 
Chicago Kalamazoo New York pea 








House-Organs of the United States 
and Canada 


Part Four and Conclusion of the List 


HE concluding instalment of 

the list of house-organs ap- 
pears in Printers’ INK this week. 
There are slightly more than 1,100 
names on the list—an increase of 
some 350 since the last preceding 
compilation appeared in the sum- 
mer of 1916. 

Many agencies are at work just 
now to induce manufacturers, on 
the one hand, to undertake the 
publication of new house-organs, 
or, on the other, to discontinue 
those now being published. 

Chief among the former, per- 
haps, is the need of a bond to 
cement the relations between em- 
ployees and former employees who 
are now working, temporarily, 


for Uncle Sam. Publications of 
this kind serve two purposes; 
they are read by the soldiers and 


sailors almost as eagerly as let- 
ters from home and they act di- 
rectly as a tonic on the men and 
women who are a part of the 
“line behind the line’—the people 
who must save to buy Bonds and 
Thrift Stamps, give to the Red 
Cross, and go without part of 
the sugar, flour and meat to 
which they were formerly accus- 
tomed. These are house-organs 
with a purpose that is worth 
while. 

The war, likewise, is the prime 
reason for the discontinuance of 
many house-organs. Perhaps it 
was lack of raw materials to con- 
tinue manufacturing that seemed 
to render it wise to stop the pub- 
lication, or it may have been that 
printing costs mounted too high. 
Scores of house-organ publishers 
have stated that their publications 
have been discontinued “for the 
duration of the war.” Whether 
they will receive again the spark 
of life when peace comes remains 
to be seen. 

Some house- -organs are now ap- 
pearing in the form of advertise- 
ments at regular intervals in 
business papers. The 


Strong, 
117 


Carlisle & Hammond Company, 
Cleveland, valve manufacturer, 
publishes the “S. C. & H. Weekly 
News” in this manner. The 
“News” occupies a page of a 
business paper and the presump- 
tion is that there is a saving in 
both paper and cost of publica- 
tion. Besides this, the men in an 
industry who read the business 
papers are presumably those who 
would be on the mailing list of 
a house-organ for circulation in 
that industry. The Titanium 
Alloy Manufacturing Company, 
Niagara Falls, Y., regularly 
publishes a page headed “Titanium 
Talks” that is virtually a house- 
organ. 

In the advertising field, an in- 
stance of this sort is found in 
the publication of “Gumption” in 
Printers’ INK by The Farm Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia. 

At the conclusion of the list 
which follows will be found the 
names of a few house papers out 
of the regular alphabetical order 
whose names have been received 
since the previous instalments of 
the list were printed. 


Safe-Cabinet, Co., Marietta, O. 
munition.’ 

St. Francis Hotel, San | Francisco. 
nals of St. Francis.” 

St. Louis Convention & Publicity Bu- 
reau, St. Louis. ‘St. Louisan.” 
St. Louis Dental Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
“Western Dental Journal.” 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. 
“Team Work.” 

Samuel Stores, Inc., N. Y. ‘Pepper 
Box.” 

Sandusky Cement Co., Cleveland. 
“Medusa Review.” 


* Co., Le Roy, New York. 


“Am- 
“An- 


Louis 


Saunders, Clarence, Memphis, * Tenn. 
“The Turnstile,” 

Savings Union Bank & Trust Co., San 
Francisco. ‘Service.’ 


ne Night Press, 


Schmidt, Julius, 
Kumforter.” 

Schneider, Theo., Boston, Mass. 
rier.’ 

Schuster, Ed.,_ & Co., 
“Keeping in Touch. 

Scott Paper Co. “Times, o: -“Tesue.”” 


Detroit. 
“Little 


“Fur- 


Inc., 


Pittsburgh. 


Milwaukee. 
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Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester. 
“Swandco Quarterly.’ 

Scribner’s, Charles, Sons, New York. 
“Book Buyer.” 

Scruggs Vandervoort Barney Dry 
oods Co., St. Louis. ‘‘Topics.’’ 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co... Norfolk, 

Va. “Seaboard Magazine.” 


Seamans & Cobb, Boston. ‘‘Seaco Way.”’ 
—v Savings & — Co., Birming- 
am, Ala. “New: 
sellin Aid, Chine. “Selling Aid.” 
Semi- eady Limited, Montreal, Que. 
“Semi-Ready Special.” 

Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, 
Pa. “Sharples News.” ; 
Shaw, A. W., Co., Chicago. “Axis.” 
Shaw Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
“Skyscraper.” a 
Shawaker Co., E. G., Toledo, Ohio. 

“Shoe Tips.” 
Sheboygan ouch Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
“Couchmaker.” 
Shelby Salesbook Co., Shelby, O. “Shel- 
by Booster.” 
— School, Boston. ‘‘Man Builder.” 
—— -Strassheim Co., Chicago. 
eutral Price Flag.” 
ee Williams Co., Cleveland. “S. 
“Chamelion,” “Weekl y Pep.” 
Siaenas’ & Simonds, Chicago. “Sense.” 
Simonds Mfg. Co., ae. Mass. 
“Simonds Guide for Millmen.” 
Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha, Nebr. ‘“‘Skin- 


ner’s National Grocery News.” 
Skinner-Kennedy Stationery Co., St. 
Louis. “Grasshopper.” 
Slattery & Co., New York. 
ment eng gg se we 
Smith, John P : Printing Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. “Printograms.” 
Smith, L. C. & Bros., Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. “Demonstration.” 
Smith, Robert, Co., Lansing, Mich. 
“Efficient Advertising.” 

Snap Shot Publishing Co., New York. 
“Snap Shots.” 

South Bend Watch Co., | , South Bend, 
Ind. “Purple Ribbon 

South Carolina Assn., Waltersboro, S. 

“South Carolinian.” 

Southern New England Telephone Go: 
New Haven, Conn. “Bulletin.” 

Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. “Southern Telephone 
ews.’ 

Southern California Cooks Assn., Los 
Angeles. “Culinary Review.” 

Southern California Edison Co., Los 
Angeles. “Edison Current Topics.” 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Assn., New Or- 
leans. “Cypress.” 

re Gas Assn., Tampa, Fla. “S. 


Bulletin.” 
Southern Michigan Telephone Co., De- 
Char- 


troit. “Telephone News.” 
Southern Public Utilities Co., 
lotte, “Southern Public Utili- 
ties Magazine.” 

Southwest Publishing Co., Houston, 
Tex. “Southwestern Electrician.” 
Southwestern Bell Telephone System, 
St. Louis. “Southwestern Telephone 

News.” 
Southwestern Journal Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. “Rock Springs Shovel.’ 
Spangler Dry Goods Co., Shirley, Ind. 
“Spangler’s Store News.” 
Sparks-Withington Co., 
“Sparks,” “Everybody’s Business.” 
Spencerian Commercial School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. ‘Spencerian.” 


“Invest- 


ackson, Mich. 


“Stevens, a So., 
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Sperry Flour Co.,' San 
“Sperry Family. 

Sperry & Feces Co., New York 
“Sperry System.” 

Spirella Co., Inc., _—— Falls, N. Y. 
“Spirella Monthl 

Spokane Expert School of Business, 
Spokane, Wash. “The Expert.” 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago. “Cannery Notes.” 


Francisco. 


Stafford Engraving | 0. 
“House of Ideas.” 

Standard Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis. 
“Book of Smiles.’ 

—— Furniture a Seattle, Wash. 


Indianapoiis. 


Standard Leather Co., St. Louis. 
ard Leather News.” 
Standard Motor Construction Co., Jer-ey 
City, N. J. “Standard Marine Prac- 
tice.’ 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, N.Y. 
“The Lamp.” 
Standard Parts Co., Cleveland. “Sta:d- 
ard Parts Messenger,” “The As- 

sembler.” 


Standard Pneumatic Action Co., New 
York. “Standard Player Monthly.” 

Standard Union, Brooklyn. “Poor Bob's 
Almanak.” 

Star- Peerless Wall Paper Mills, Jolict, 
Ill. “Bulletin.” 

Star Egg Carrier, Tray Mfg. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. “Profit Pointers.” 

Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards (o., 
Louisiana, Mo. “Stark Tree Talk.” 

Statler Co., Hotels, Buffalo, me ¥. 
“Statler Salesmanship.” 

Staunton Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
and Glimmer.” 

Stearns, Frederick, & Co., 
“Idea.” 

Stein, A., & Co., Chicago. ‘The Web.” 

Stenotype Co., Indianapolis. ‘Steno- 
type lon.” 

one Adamson Mfg. a, 
Ill. “Labor Saver.” 

Stephenson, Inc., bay York. 


"Ste d- 


“Gilt 


Detroit. 


Aurora, 


“Newts.” 
Chicago. 


a 
“Stew- 
Minn. 
Waterloo, Ia. 


“Stevens Monthly. i” 
Stevenson, J. Columbus, 
“Stevenson’s Pointers.” 
Stewart Mfg. Co., Waterloo, Ia. 
art Monogram.” 
Stewart-Mackintosh, Duluth, 
“Sm Ink.” 
Stewart-Simmons Press, 


“Ad-Points.”’ 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
“Stewart Lever.” 


Stillson, Robert L., Co., New York. 
“Wo k.?? 

Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co., 
St. Louis. “Grand Leader Bulletin.” 

a, -Ordean- Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. 
“Ginger. 


. Roanoke, Va. 


Corp., 


Stone “Printing Co., 
“Stone’s Impressions.’ 
Strathmore Paper Co., | 
Mass. ‘“Strathmorean.” 
Straus, S. W., & Co., ,Chicago. 
Investor Magazine , . 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 
“Stylus.” 


“Store Chat.” 

Styles & Cash, New York. 
Sugar Bowl Printing Co., Hynes, Cal. 
“California Sugar -Bowl.” 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago. 

“Mine and Quarry.” 

Sunbeam Incandescent Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of Gener: il 
Electric Co., Chicago. “Sunbeam 
Smile.”’ 


Mittineague, 


“Straus 
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Footsteps Pause at the Sig-No-Graph Window 


The effectiveness of your display in the dealer’s window de- 
pends upon the interest it créates for the passerby. The Sig- 
No-Graph arrests attention and creates purchasers of those 
who would otherwise pass without pause. The Sig-No-Graph 
makes quality more radiant and brings out fine details of finish 
with the utmost effectiveness. 


Write for pur booklet—‘Winning Sales With the Sig-No-Graph.” 


EIGN*GMAVh 


NATHAN HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











Offset Papers 
That Work 


We were the pioneers in pro- 
ducing papers for color printing 
on the offset press 


These papers were perfected 
with the co-operation of lithog- 
raphers as the offset process 
was developed, and they be- 
came and remain the standard - 
papers for offset color printing. 











CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


HHvayyO AOXAQAH H 
HHayyO DAGPHAZHA 
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Does Exceptional Color- 
Plate Making Interest You? 


Exceptional, that is, in the skill 
and care shown in the complete- 
ness of the equipment used? 


If so, you will enjoy a visit to our 
plant. Welcome! 


We do every type of color work; 
Benday, two, three, four, five-color—but 
make only one kind of plates—the finest 
possible. 
THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
J. H. Tryon C. A. Grotz 




















Philadelphia Department Stores 
In The Chester Dailies 


Strawbridge & Clothier, John Wanamaker, Gimbel Brothers, Lit Brothers 
and other Philadelphia stores advertise regularly in the CHESTER 
TIMES and THE MORNING REPUBLICAN. 


Why ? Because in order to reach the people of Chester, these great stores 
realize the importance of using the home newspapers. Papers that are 
close to the hearts of the home people and which print all the local news 
as well as foreign. 


The CHESTER TIMES and THE MORNING REPUBLICAN, circulating in a 
tich war p ) of 100,000 people, offer an excellent combination 
medium for wide- poe advertisers. The Chester market should get first consideration 
when you make up your next list. 





The only newspapers published in Chester City and Delaware County. 


CHESTER TIMES and 


THE MORNING REPUBLICAN 


Chester, Pa. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING FRANK R. NORTHRUP, Manager 
303 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1510 Assoc. Building, Chicago 
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Son Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Montreal, Que. “Sunshine Maga- 
zine.” 

Superior Printing Co., Akron, O. ‘‘Su- 
perior Craftsman.” 

Sirety Coupon Company, New York. 
‘‘Answer.” 

S vedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
T S. A., New York. ‘“Swedish- 
American Trade Journal.” 

Svinburne & Co., Minneapolis. “Swin- 
burne’s Suggestions.”’ 


7 bulating Machine Co., New York. 
“Tabulator.” 

Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis. 
“Sales Force.” 

Tanenbaum, I., Son & Co., New York, 
“Policies.” 

Taylor & Co., J. L., New York. “Tag.” 

Taylor & Taylor, San Francisco. “T. 
& T. Imprint.” : 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. ‘“Tycos-Rochester,” ‘Ty- 
cos-Fellowship.”’ 

Texas Co., Houston, Tex. “Texas Star.” 

Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
“Texas Utility News.” 

Thomas & Co., New York. “The An- 
tidote.” 

TI hompson- -Ehlers Co., Chicago. ‘Teco 
New s.” 

Three-in-One_ Oil =~ -« New York. 
“Three-in-One Sense.” , 

Tidd, John, Gooden, “Tidd-Bits.” 

Times Printery, Scranton, Pa. “En- 


voy.” 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 
“Timken Magazine.” 

Tisch & Hine Co. ” ,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“Timely Topics.’’ 

Tobias, Chas. H., Cincinnati. ‘Eagle 
BS ae oll 

‘odd Protectograph Co., Rochester, N. 
Vv. “Protectograph Bulletin.’ 

Tobacco World, Philadelphia. “Satellite.” 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co., 
Toledo, O. “Toledo ow as 

Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O. ‘“‘Toledo 
System.” 

Tolman Print, Inc., Boston. ‘Tolman 
Advertising Makes Good.” 

Tooke Bros, Limited, Montreal, Que. 
“Tooke Talk.” on 
Toronto Electric Light Co., Limited, 
Toronto. “Electric Service Maga- 

zine.” 
Traffic Bureau-Commerce Club, St. Jos- 
eph, Mo. ‘Weekly News Letter.” 
Travelers Insurance Co.. Hartford Conn. 
“Travelers’ Standard.” 

Traxler Co., Louis, Dayton, O. “Trax- 
ology, Jr. » : 

be Assn., Dayton, O. “Triangle 


ws.’ 
Trev 4 en Machinery Co., Chicago. 
“Trov Trophies.” 


{rue Shape Hosiery Co.,. Philadelphia. 


“True Shape Bulletin.’ 

‘rumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, 
Conn. “Trumbull Cheer.” 

Twentieth Century Machinery Co.. Mil- 
waukee. “20th Century News.” 

7 winplex Sales Co., St. Louis. “Edge- 
wise.’ 

‘Tyler, W. S., Co., Cleveland. “Through 
the Meshes.” 


\ nder-Feed Stoker. Co., Chicago. ‘‘Pub- 
licity_ Magazine.” 
nion Bank Note Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
“Better Business.” 
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is the natural distributing 
point for the world’s richest 
large agricultural district— 
centrally located, on the prin- 
cipal railroads and highways, 
with favorable freight rates 
ard splendid office, storage 
and banking facilities—the 
“big city” for an inland em- 
pire of progressive, prosper- 
ous people. 


Make Omaha’s territory a 
zone in your selling scheme 
and open an office or a fac- 
tory branch in this city. 
Your representative here 
should get immediate busi- 
ness and prepare your firm 
for the period of enormous 
growth and development now 
opening. 


Authentic Information 


Absolutely authentic infor- 
mation on Omaha and this 
district (in detail along any 
line desired, as well as gen- 
eral) furnished on request. 
Exhaustive survey just com- 
pleted. Write to 


Bureau of Publicity - Room C 


OMAHA 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Omaha 
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We Put the Evidence in the 


Colgate “Evidence Chest” 


N investigation of 11,842 den- 
tists has lately been widely 
advertised in the newspapers 

by Colgate & Co. Eleven thou- 
sand of the returns were made 
by National Investigations, Inc. 
Nearly one-third of all dentists in the 
country were impartially interviewed. 


“They had no idea that 4 manufac- 
turer was behind this inquiry to ascer- 
tain the real facts,’’ said one of the ad- 
vertisements. 


The evidence showed that Ribbon 
Dental Cream was the first choice of 
more dentists than any other dentifrice. 


We can produce just as irrefutable 
advertising data, impartially obtained, 
for other manufacturers. 


NATIONAL INVESTIGATIONS INO. 
Guaranteed Impartial Research 


BENNETT, KING CO., Inc. 
Sole Representatives 


286 Fifth Ave. (Mad. Sq. 913) New York 


AGRICULTURAL 
COPY MAN 
WANTED 








We have an opening for a 
high-grade, experienced, 
successful writer of agri- 
cultural advertising copy, 
for the farm, trade and 


technical press. Not a 
war-time job but a per- 
manent position for the 
right man. 


Advertising Department 
International Harvester 


Company of America 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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“Stickum.”’ 
Indianapoi:s. 


New York. 
New York. 
“Rexall 


Union Paste Co., Boston. 
‘Traction Co., 


United Cigar Mfg. Co., 
“Burning Question.” 

United Cigar Stores Co, 
“United Shield.” 

United Drug Co., 
Magazine.”’ 

United Gas & Electric Engineeri g 
Corp., New York. “Bulletin.” 

United Gas Improvement Co., Phi’, 
delphia. “Sectiongram,” “Saf 

ews.” 

United Mercantile Co., Pittsburg), 
“Confidence.” 

United Press Assn., N. Y. ‘Hell Box.” 

— Railways Co., St. Louis. “Bu- 
etin.”’ 

United Shoe Machinery Athletic Assi. 
Beverly, Mass. ‘Three Partners.’’ 
United States Envelope Co., Worcester, 

Mass. Red Envelope.” 

United States Life Insurance Co., New 
York. “Ingleside.” 

United States Marine Corps Recruiting 
Service, New York. ‘Recruiters’ Bu! 
lletin.”’ 

United States Metals Refining Co., East 
Chicago, Ind. ‘‘Ax I Dent Ax.’ 
United States Rubber Co., New Yori 

“Booster.” 

United Typothetae of America, Chicago. 
“‘Typothetae Bulletin.” 

United Typothetae of America, Seattle, 
Wash. ‘‘Seattlé Composing Stick.’’ 

Universal Portland Cement Co., Bui- 
Fo a Ind. “Universal Safety Bui- 
et 

University Club, Akron, O. “Builder.” 

Utah Gas & Coke Co., Salt Lake City. 
“Kitchen Counsel.” 

Utah Power & Light | Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. ‘Pep. 

Utilities Operating Co., 
Mich. ‘‘Gasset.” 


Valentine & Co., New York. ‘“Valen- 
tine 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 


“The Beater.” 
Van Dyke & Co., New York. ‘Pro- 
Co., Chicago. 


Boston. 


Kalamazoo, 


gressive Perfumery.”’ 
Van Hoesen, H. a 
“Letters.” : 
Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. “Traveler.” 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
N. J. “Voice of the Victor.” 
Vim Co., Philadelphia. ‘‘Vim.” 
ir Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
cessful Selling.” 


Vitagraph-Lubin-Selig- Essanay, Inc. New 
York. “Big Four Family.” 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston 
Salem, C. “Solicitor.” 

Wagner Mfg. Co., Sidney, O. “Griddle.” 

Walkenhorst Printing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. “Dependability.” 

Walker Brothers, Fargo, N. D. 
Light.” : 
Wallace, R., & Sons Mfg. Co., Walling- 

f Conn. “Wallace.” 
3... & J; G., Laundry System, 
ork. “Firing Line.” 
walnut Publishing Co., Orenoco, Ore. 
“Walnut Book.” 
Walworth Mfg. Co., So. Boston, Mass. 
“Walworth Log. 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia. “Book 
News Monthl y. 


“Suc- 


“Spot 
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ROYAL 


COLOR ELECTROTYPES 





As long as you undervalue the relation 
of the art of electrotyping to your color 
printing, just so long will your finished 
color work fail to compare favorably 
with your engraver’s proofs. 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
































Bs complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones & line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Prepare for Future 
: Competition 


La pop . . . 
toe ake OW is the time for American 
pay firms to make foreign con- 


in acred nections, and establish them- 
sate selves on a basis to withstand future 
evi ~~ CQMPetition. La Razon is the lead- 

ing evening paper with the largest 
ws =e Circulation in South America, pub- 


Durant 


ice = ished in three daily editions. It 
provincia 


tears F ~— Covers Argentine and adjacent coun- 
ce wey «ELIES. 

Write for booklet and rate card, 
Avenida de Mayo 760, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
or to the following Ameri- 2 — 
can Advertising _ ma Ch ps 
Agencies; 


Atlas Advertising Agency 
450 Fourth Avenue 





lio voleé 
faisa ma 
rias Beni 


New York 
Horatio Camps Advertising 
Agenc 
62 Cortlandt Street 

sufriendo New York 
nec John F. Murray Adv. Agency 
dez. Whitehall Building 

EI aut New York 
gee A. R. Elliott Advertising 
kes eat 60 to 62 West Broadway 
ciana Mal New York 
aren! J. Roland Kay Co. 
portancia, Conway Building 
hospital Chicago, IIl. 


The newspaper that 
= omg believes in Ameri- 
22 eg cans. 4} i 











entre un 
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W - D. L. Co., Philadelphia. “Tri- 
ngle.” 
rner Brothers Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
onn. | “Monthly Advertising Pro- 
‘ram. 
irner, Charles, Co., Philadelphia. 
‘Farm —— 
rren, S. D., & Co., Boston. 
fonthly.” 

\ .shington Indianapolis. 
Hatchet.” 

\ ishington Loan & Trust Co., Wash- 
ngton, D. C, “Savings Journal." 
terman, L. E., Co., New York. “Pen 
Vrophet.” 
itkin, Will A., Co., Dallas, Tex. 
‘Watkin’s Bulletin.” 
itkins, J. R., Medical Co., Winona, 
Minn. “Roll of Honor.” 
‘bster, F. S., Co., Boston. ‘Webster 


Way.’ 
\ebster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, O. “Webster 
“The 


Method.” 
echsler & Mills, New York. 
Co., Los 


“Warren 


Hotel, 


Balance.”’ 
\W cinstock-Nichols 
“Accelerator.” 
Wesco Supply Co., St 


Coe. &t. 


Angeles. 
“Red 
Paul, 


Louis. 


Publishing 
‘Docket.’ 


Western Clock Co., La Salle, Ill. ‘Tick 
Talk 


We.tern Electric Ce., New York. 
“Western Electric News.” 
Western Implement Co., 
“Western Breeze.” 
Western Réference & Bond Assn., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. “Brains & Business.” 
Western Union Telegraph Co., New 
York. ‘‘Western Union News.” 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. “Westinghouse Elec- 
tric News.” 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., Milwaukee. 
“Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. r 
Wharton, Wm., Jr. an & Co., Inc., Easton, 
Pa. “No Name.’ 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. :, 
Vv “Safety Hints.” 
Whitaker ,Paper Co., Cincinnati. 
graphs.” 
White Co.. Cleveland. ‘‘Albatross.’”’ 
White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke. 
“White & Wyckoff View Point.” 
Whiting, D., & Sons, Boston. “Milk.” 
Wholesale Saddlery Assn. of the_U. 
S., Chicago. “National Saddlery Bul- 
letin.” 
Wilensky & Sons Co., H 
“Sole Saver.” 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland. 
“Connector,” “Willard Weekl vr 
Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co., Okla- 
homa. “Quality Talks.” 
Williamson Heater  Co., 
“Underfeed News.”’ 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, 
“Willys-Overland Starter.” 
Wilson, H. W., Co., New York. 
son Bulletin.” 
Wilson & Co., 
“Wilsonham.” 
a a a Isaac, & Bro. Co., Cincinnati. 


Indianapolis. 


Wheeling, W. 


“Para- 


, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 
“Wil- 


Chicago. ‘Wilsonian,”’ 


Winston, , John C., Philadelphia. ‘Trade 
Notes.” 

Winters Co., Springfield, O. ‘‘Factor.” 

Winton Co., Cleveland. ‘Auto Era.” 

Wisconsin Manufacturers Assn., Mil- 
waukee, “Industrial Wisconsin.” 
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@ 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta’s largest advertisers 
who use more space in The 
Journal than they use in any 
other paper pay The Journal 
21 cents an inch MORE for 
space than they pay the 
next highest paper. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods 


oo 


WAR WORK 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


VOLUNTEERS 


MEN AND WOMEN 
WANTED NOW 


Many men who are kept at home for 
one reason or another from the Great 
Adventure overseas are anxious to serve 
the Cause in some way, and have some 
part in it, however small. 

We want men and women of all ages 
and all talents, we need men and wom- 
en who can give only two or three 
hours a day or night, and we need 
men and women who can give their full 
time. We need especially a few good 
MEN who can manage our emergency 
sleeping quarters on Saturday nights. 
This is a 10 p. m. Saturday to 10 a. m. 
Sunday job. 


Above all we want earnest, reliable 
men and women who will carry out what 
they agree to do, and who will not con- 
sider any service too small or too great 
to perform to the best of their ability. 


Apply personally between 9 a. m. and 
9 p. m. if possible, or write to 
VOLUNTEER BUREAU, ROOM 707 
NEW YORK WAR CAMP COMMUN: 
ITY SERVICE 
15 EAST 40th ST. 
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BUNTIN 
MATS 


and 


STEREOTYPES 


are known every-. 


where by leading 
advertisers—because 
he has a reputation 
of turning out quality 
work on time. 


J. T. BUNTIN, Inc. 


209 WEST 38th STREET, N. Y. 














This Agency 
needs a 
Top Notch 
Writer 


Newspaper training 
and experience in pre- 
paring copy for Auto- 
motive accounts are 
desirable. 


Send examples of work, 
references, and complete 
details regarding yourself to 


Middle West, Box 197 


care of Printers’ Ink 











Wizard Foot Appliance Co., St. Lou 
“Wizard.’ 

Women’s Institute of Domestic Arts 
Sciences, _inc., Scranton, Pa. ‘“] 
spiration.’ 

Wonalancet Co., Boston. ‘‘Wonalanc + 


Way.” 

Wright, W. Ww. N., Tonawanda, N. 
— < — ae 

Wroe, W. E., & Co., Chicago. “Wrox 
Writings’ i 


Yarnall-Waring Ca, Philadelph 
“The Blow-Off.”’ 

Yates, P. B., Machine Co., Beloit, W 
“Yates Quality.” 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochest« 
nN. Y¥. “Y. & B.. idea” “1. 2 
News.” 

Young & , McAllister, Los Angele 
“Needle.’ 

Beil Dry Goods Co., Young 
town, O. ‘‘Live Storekeeper.” 


Zwierlein Shoe Co., Cleveland. “Sh 
forn.” 


Bragg Le ather Co., Henry E., St. Josep 
Mo. ‘“Bragg’s ‘Shoe Horn.’ 
Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans 
The Adz.’ y 
Common we: alth Finance Corporatio: 
York. “Commonwealth.”’ 
’ Ink Co., Inc., Thaddeus, Ne 
“Tnk-O-Grams.” 
Dunn Shoe & Leather Co., Joseph P 
Denver, Colo. “Shoe Tidings.” 
Fetzer & Spies Leather Co., Cleveland 
“New Pairs and Repairs.’ ” 
Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. “Ful 
ler Bristler.” 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation 
Greenfield, Mass. ‘The Helix.” 
Kings County Lighting Co., Brooklyn 
“Gas Service. 

Kipp & Son, _eo., Baltimore. ‘Kipp’ 
Shoe Lift.’ 

Nordhem Co.. Ivan B., New York 
“Nordhem Poster.” 

Royce Co., Abner, Cleveland. “Ow 
Reminder.” 


“Advertising and Selling’ Sold 
to W. B. Curtis 


Advertising and Selling, New York, 
of which R. C. Gilmore was president 
and principal owner, has been purchased 
by William B. Curtis, publisher of the 
Advertising News of the same city, 
and consolidated with the latter, the 
joint publication to be known as Adver- 
tising and Selling with the Advertising 
News. The first issue under the new 
title will appear September 28. George 
French, who has been editor of the 
Advertising News since it was started, 
and William C. Freeman, who has been 
general manager, will continue in those 
positions. The amount paid by Mr. 
Curtis for the property has not_been 
made public. The magazine will be 
issued as a weekly. Mr. Gilmore has 
not announced his future plans. 

Advertising and Selling, which has 
been published as a monthly since 1909, 
was the result of a combination between 
Profitable Advertising, founded in 1901 
by Kate Griswold, and Selling, published 
by Emerson P. Parris. ; 
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Weed Chains of Solid Gold 


—would not be worth as much as Weed Chains of 
Steel you use on the tires of your passenger car and 
truck. 


Steel is worth more than gold now, for in these 
days we measure the real value of a metal by the 
work it does. 


Conserve your Weed Chains as you must con- 
serve gasoline. 


Use your passenger cars in bad weather only 
when it is necessary. 


Weed Chains must be saved for trucks and essen- 
tial passenger cars, which should be kept going rain 
or shine. 


When you must use your car put on your chains 
at the first drop of rain, and take them off the mo- 
ment the road is safely dry. 


Waste through reckless, unnecessary use is now 
a crime. 


If you don’t help save Weed Chains, as you are 
helping to save gasoline, there will be a national 
shortage. 


This means not only a tremendous loss, through 
injury to cars and trucks, but the checking and cur- 
tailing of essential industries to which these cars 
and trucks are essential. 


Cars and trucks must have chains on slippery 
pavements and muddy or snowy roads. 


A nation-wide shortage in Weed Chains means 
the use of makeshifts—a harmless rope, or ruinous 
non-creeping chains that give a certain amount of 
traction, but cut the tires to pieces. 


Conserve your Weed Chains 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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$66,428,425 


Akron, Ohio, Annual Payroll 





You can get your share of this by 


concentrating in 


The Akron Beacon Journal 
Member A. B. C. 


‘‘No Other’ Paper Needed’’ 











A — Bond- ag Moderately Priced 


WATERMARKED 


For Office Systems 


q The many natural advantages enjoyed by the manufacturers ot 
HOWARD BOND enable them to place the really high-quality 
paper on the market at a price that is bound to be attractive to 
users and buyers. 

@ It is especially suitable for office systems and business corres- 
pondence, and will be found to possess great adaptability and _ 
all-around usefulness. It takes both the pen and the typewriter 
beautifully, and has an ideal printing surface for letterpress, 
steel-die, offset, or any other ‘printing process. 


q Send today for sample-book of the complete line. Look into 
the economical and quality merits of HOWARD BOND. 


Compare It! Test It! Tear It! 
AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT 
Manufactured by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 





























Printz-Biederman Brings Retail 
Sales Girls to the Plant 


What Was Done to Help Them Sell to Difficult Prospects 


By Gail 


At two years ago the ex- 
ecutive officers of a large 
women’s ready-to-wear manufac- 
turer were discussing some of the 
problems confronting the indus- 
try. In the course of the discus- 
sion one of the men said: “After 
all, the real meat of the coconut 
is the little girl who takes the 
garment off the hook and shows 
it to the prospective buyer. If 
she could know what we know 
about. the garment she sells, think 
how much our task would be sim- 
plified.” 

This was the germ or microbe 
which grew into the Printz-Bie- 
derman Three Days’ Sales School, 
or Salesmanship Convention (as 
they termed it), for retail gar- 
ment salespeople. 

An investigation among the 
company’s customers revealed the 
need for giving their retail sales- 
people an intensive course which 
would answer many questions they 
could not solve. 

The idea was first outlined to 
the company’s own ‘salesmen at 
the convention before they started 
on their fall business trip last 
May. An announcement and in- 
vitation had already been sent all 
dealers in the company’s house 
organ, “Fits.” In this house organ 
the two sides of the convention— 
benefit and recreation — were 
vlayed up. 

You see, the merchants were to 
pay railroad and hotel expenses 
of their employees, so it was 
necessary to “sell” them the idea. 

Therefore the salesmen carried 
in their advertising kit a copy of 
this house organ, and after they 
had “shown the line” they pro- 
ceeded to “sell the school” to the 
merchant. 

Then about a month before the 
dates for the convention, August 
5, 6, 7, an elaborate programme 


containing views of Cleveland and 
129 


Murphy 


outlining the advantages to the 
merchant and to the salesgirl of 
attending this school was sent to 
all the company’s customers. A 
blank was enclosed for the mer- 
chant to use in making reserva- 
tions. 

In all about 100 acceptances 
were received, representing fif- 
teen different States. They came 
from as far west as Montana, as 
far north as North Dakota and 
Wisconsin, as far South as Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, and as far 
east as New York. 

Some stores in larger cities 
sent their educational directors so 
they could gain information for 
use in their class-rooms. 

Arrangements had been made 
with the Hotel Statler to set aside 
one entire floor for the accom- 
modation of the delegates, and the 
convention sessions were held in 
one of the assembly rooms of 
that hotel. 

Sessions started promptly at 
ten o’clock and lasted until five in 
the afternoon, and not a moment 
was wasted. 


THE SCHOOL PROGRAMME WAS WELL 
FILLED 


The following programme 
shows how well filled the days 
were: 

Monday, August 5—Address of 
welcome and outline of  pro- 
gramme by Charles J. Crockett; 
tour of the Printzess plant, con- 
ducted by Arthur C. Hoffman; 
luncheon in Printzess_ dining 
room; address on “Raw Materi- 
als, Textiles and How to Meet 
New Price Conditions,” by Charles 
J. Crockett; discussions, ques- 
tions; “Designing and How Styles 
Are Created,” Michael Printz; 
assemble in headquarters at Ho- 
tel Statler and motor to Forest 
Inn for dinner. 

Tuesday, August 6— Tour 
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through Wm. Taylor & Co.’s and 
Halle Bros’. stores; luncheon in 
Halle Bros. dining room; 
“Printzess Tailoring and Why It 
Fits the Needs of the Women,” 
Mack Gordon, production man- 
ager; “Style Revue of Fall Line,” 
Wm. A. Badger, vice-president; 
“Advertising and Getting the 
Most Out of Publicity,” Gail 
Murphy, Hoyt’s Service, Inc.; 
“Some Retailing Problems,’ Ho- 
mer J. Buckley (formerly mer- 
chandise manager Marshall Field 
& Co.) ; meet at headquarters and 
motor to Willoughbeach for box 
lunch picnic. 

Wednesday, August 7—Demon- 
stration sales, in charge of Miss 
Marjorie Bridgman, of LaSalle 
& Koch Co., of Toledo; continua- 
tion of demonstration § sales, in 
charge of Miss Gatlin, of Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis; 
suggestions and criticisms, con- 
ducted by Miss Bridgman; ban- 
quet at Hotel Statler. 

Probably the most interesting 
features from a general salesman- 
ship point of view were the six 
demonstration sales held the last 
day. 


TAUGHT EACH OTHER TO SELL 


The first day of the convention 
delegates were asked to choose 
six teams of two people each, one 
to act as buyer and one as seller. 
These people had no other notice 


of the event. They had the in- 
tervening time for preparation, 
and a prize was offered for the 
best sale. 

Following are the types of buy- 
ers who were represented in these 
sales. Note how carefully all 
conditions are outlined: 

“1. The woman who is 
looking around.’ 

“This woman is the wife of the 
school superintendent and must 
make the best possible appearance 
at the lowest possible cost. She 
looks first at one store, then an- 
other, starting early and looking 
at all the stocks. Sometimes she 
is simply looking for style sugges- 
tions so she can make her own 
garment. 

“2. The woman who generally 
buys her coats and suits in a nearby 


‘just 
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large city. She is the wife of a 
lawyer. 

“She goes to the city to buy l|e- 
cause it ‘sounds important’ and 
appeals to her vanity. She a'so 
thinks in that way she will ¢et 
something ‘different?’ from what 
the other people in her town we.r. 

“3. The woman who has her 
clothes made by a custom tailer. 

“This woman is a clubwom:n 
of fastidious tastes. She knows 
exactly what she wants and 1s 
rather difficult to please. 

“She goes to a tailor becau-e 
she thinks that insures better cit 
and fit, and because she can in 
this way have her own ideas ca:- 
ried out. Furthermore, she likes 
the man-tailored effect. 

“4. Farmer’s wife who _ brings 
in daughter to help her buy. 

“This woman cannot make her 
own decision. Her daughter 
thinks she dresses too old. She 
has no idea of style, looks purely 
at a garment from the standpoint 
of wearing quality. She does not 
know what is becoming to her, 
and though she is inclined to 
stoutness, she rather inclines to 
clothes which emphasize this. 

“This woman regularly buys 
from mail-order catalcgues and 
uses their styles and prices as a 
basis of comparison. 

“5. Average working girl—a 
machine operator in munitions 
plant. 

“This girl wants her money’s 
worth. She wants something 
which will show on the surface 
what she paid for it, or, rather, 
look like more. 

“She feels at a disadvantage 
with the salesperson, and is more 
or less suspicious. 

“6, Stenographer or office girl— 
inclined to dress flashily. 

“This girl wants dash, style and 
show. Price and quality do not 
count so much with her. She is 
hard to please, wants an exclusive 
model and wants a lot of altera- 
tions. 

“She reads Vogue and other 
fashion magazines and knows the 
newest thing and wants it.” 

Never have I seen more actual 
selling talent displayed than at 
this session of the convention. I 
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Dayton and Springfield 


are quality cities in 
a quality state—and 


The News League Papers 


are quality publications in these cities 


Approximately 
46,000 persons 
(men and women) 
are now employed 
in Dayton factories 
alone—and all are 
making high wages 





The value of manufactured 

products from Dayton and 

Springfield factories in 1917 
was 


$197,176,950 
Divided as follows: 
Dayton $150,000,000 
Springfield $47,176,950 











If you want a share of the millions 
going into payrolls necessary to produce 
this volume of manufactured products, 
help your dealers by using advertising 





Dealers in Dayton and 
Springfield know the value 
of advertising, and push ad- 
vertised lines. You will have 
their support if you give this 
co-operation. 











in the News League 
papers—90% of 
the people of Day- 
ton and Springfield 
read them. ‘The 


News in each city 


will do the work efficiently. 





The Dayton News and Springfield News (both published eve- 
nings and Sunday morning), make a successful combination 
for covering Dayton and Springfield at a fair combination rate. 








News League of Ohio—Dayton, Ohio 


NEW YORK—I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower 
CHICAGO—John Glass, Peoples Gas Building 
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The “Blue Ribbon” 


Power Boat Paper 


First paper in the field to recognize the fact that 
the power workboat, used in fishing, towing, 
freight and passenger carrying, would be the 
essential power boat during the war. 

The only paper giving this branch of boating 
adequate editorial representation. 

POWER BOATING’S paid circulation in 1917 
grew 36%—all workboat owners—men who are 
making money out of their boats. 

A real sales field that will help you replace the 
business of the curtailed automobile and pleas- 
ure boat fields. 

POWER BOATING is the only power boat 
paper whose books have been audited by the 
A, B. C. Statement on request. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Penton Building, Cleveland 
:: The Marine Review :: The Iron Trade Review 


Power Boating : 
The Foundry :: The Daily tron Trade and Metal Market Report 
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have seen -high-grade men _ in 
higily organized sales forces stage 
ideal sales, but never have I seen 
suc!) unconsciousness of sur- 
rounding, such quick-wittedness, 
anc. such sound thinking and rea- 
soning as these women, many 
from small-towns, displayed. 

‘he buyers were primed with 
all the objectives and “fussiness” 
they had learned to dread in their 
de:lings with customers. They 
acted their parts to perfection, 
and it was interesting to watch 
the saleswomen extricate them- 
selves from difficult situations. 

Of course the big objection 
brought out by all buyers was 
price, and some of the answers 
to this are interesting and should 
be helpful to other manufacturers. 

Here are some of the points 
brought out in justification of 
price. These apply to other lines 
as well as women’s garments: 

1. The scarcity of materials. 

2. The increased cost of labor. 

3. In the case of farmer cus- 
tomer the point was brought out 
that farm produce had increased 
in much higher percentage than 
had clothing. 

It was brought out that 
ready-to-wear clothing has not 
increased in price corresponding 
to the increase in cost of piece 
goods. The woman was shown 
that it would cost her more to 
buy the goods and have her gar- 
ments made. 

5. The woman who did not have 
much money to spend was urged 
to buy good merchandise in order 
to insure longer wear. 

The discussion which followed 
these demonstration sales was in- 
deed lively. It was led by Miss 
Marjorie Bridgman, educational 
director of the LaSalle & Koch 
Company, Toledo, and epitomized 
all the good and bad points in the 
sales which had preceded. 

The salespeople were criticised 
from the standpoint of manner, 
approach, closing arguments, and 
in this way the real essence of 
the sales extracted. 

Ways to greet customers were 
discussed at length. Some of the 
cirls favored calling the customer 
hy name whenever possible. All 
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agreed in condemning trite greet- 
ings like “something for you?” 


C: 

“Can I be of service to you?” 
“Are you receiving attention?” 
etc., received commendation. 

The importance was empha- 
sized of salespeople knowing their 
stock and knowing how to size 
up a customer and recommend 
the garment best fitted to her 
from a standpoint of color, style 
and of trimming. It was shown 
how this enables the girl to build 
up a clientele of her own that 
comes back every season. 

A ballot vote of all delegates 
was taken to decide on the win- 
ning team. 

An interesting feature of the 
banquet in the evening was a 
take-off on these demonstration 
sales. Two of the girls pulled 
off a “fake” sale that was in- 
deed a model in all that should 
not be done by the saleswoman. 
This was a great lesson in con- 
trasts. 

The banquet closed with a vote 
of thanks from the delegates to 
the company for the benefit and 
pleasure derived from the con- 
vention and a solemn promise 
from all to attend the next year’s 
convention. 

Summing it all up, Charles J. 
Crockett, sales manager of the 
company, said: “We_ consider 
this convention one of the best 
things we ever did, particularly 
in view of the shortage of help 
and greater need for training 
salespeople in retail stores. We 
expect to make this an annual 
event and expect to have 400 to 
500 delegates here next year. 
Every one who came this year 
has written me saying it has al- 
ready helped in her sales work. 

“One girl in an Ohio town of 
100,000 said she sold a suit the 
first day she went back to a diff- 
cult customer she had never be- 
fore been able to please. 

“Tt was extremely gratifying 
to us to see how willing and anx- 
ious the retail merchants were to 
participate in this school and the 
earnestness with which their sales- 
people attended the sessions of 
the convention.” ‘ 
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HUNTER- 
TRADER- 
TRAPPER 


F. J. & W. F. Heer 
Publishers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





A splendid magazine, 
unique and distinctive. 
No other just like it. 


Many manuscripts, 
photographs sent direct 
by our own readers. 
They believe implicitly 
in it, therefore, pecul- 
iarly responsive. 


It is considered one of 
the best pulling mail 
order magazines. 


Circulation all in small 
towns and out in the 
country. 


It is sold to advertisers 
primarily on results. 





Representatives: 


WHITING SPECIAL AGENCY 
373 Fourth Ave., New York City 


F. S. KELLY 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 











Who Will 
Finance a Good Health 
Campaign?e 
“THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MeEpDIcAL ASSOCIATION” 


Curcaco, Sept: 12, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was much interested in 
editorial, “Advertising and G 
Health Education,” that appear 
in Printers’ INK September 5 
commenting on my answer to \tr, 
Campbell’s “Open Letter to 1 
American Medical Associati: .” 
The comments show, that while 
appreciative of the educational 
work that the American Medical 
Association has done and is ‘jo- 
ing, Printers’ INK feels that the 
Association is not doing enouzh 
because it does not conduct a large 
publicity campaign to call atten- 
tion to its work. Thus, the edi- 
torial : : 

“A manufacturer like Armour 
or Heinz might have the finest 
little library of pure food books 
there is, and have booklets ga- 
lore: they might have the ablest 
speakers’ bureau extant, but their 
boards of directors know better 
than to think they could, in the 
fullest measure, sell their goods 
that way.” 

The obvious inference to be 
drawn from the analogy, is that 
the Association’s educational work 
is a line of service—or “goods’— 
which it has for sale. PRINTERS’ 
INK evidently believes that the 
American Medical Association’s 
campaign of education is primarily 
a selfish one, using the word 
“selfish” in a broad and legitimate 
sense. Evidently, with many, it 
holds the opinion that the medi- 
cal profession, for example, is op- 
posed to nostrums and quacks be- 
cause the sale of nostrums and the 
activities of quacks are to the {i- 
nancial detriment of reputable 
physicians. The facts are that 
the total elimination of nostrums 
and quacks would hit no class 
harder, financially, than physicians, 
except, of course, the ‘nostrum 
venders and quacks themselves. 
The advertisements of quacks 
and “patent medicit:es” bring physi- 
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ONLY 3 CENTS A LINE 


| In Zanesville, Ohio, The Times Recorder, 
in the Will on January 1, 1919 make a flat rate 


G ¢ 1 e e ee 

pe: “i of 3 cents a line for National Advertising. 

a th, q ° e e ° 

to ir. (The rate until that date is 234 cents a line.) 
the 

atic n,” i 

while 


tional In return for this price it gives a circulation 
iso | of 20,000 copies daily, more than 97% of 
nowt BW which is concentrated in the city of Zanes- 
aL ville and its immediate vicinity. 


rmour 


are So thoroughly does The Times Recorder 
abit | Cover this territory of 100,000 population 
yet: | that it goes into nineteen of every twenty city 


n the 


zools ff homes and five of every six in the entire 
°< | trading territory, making the use of any 
is'* f other medium wholly unnecessary. 


ITERS’ 
- the 


ch There is not a “‘better buy” in the state of 
mae | Ohio, than full publicity in this great, rich, 
nedi- | industrial, coal, gas and oil district, at only 
bs 3 cents a line. 

‘ha The Times Recorder is. represented in the 


clas ff National Advertising field by Robert E. 


ians, 


run Bf Ward, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
- Vallers Building, Chicago. 
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A Great Paper in a Great 
Territory Makes a Great 
Increase in Circulation 


Just when other papers are putting up their prices 
all over the country on account of increased cost of 
news print and production, the 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


has reduced its subscription price to 15c a week 
delivered to homes by carrier; including Sundays, 


20c a week. 


This has increased the ENQUIRER’S AL- 
READY LARGE CIRCULATION SO ENOR- 
MOUSLY IT IS NOW INDISPENSABLE TO 
EVERY ADVERTISER SINCERELY INTER- 
ESTED IN COVERING CINCINNATI AND 
THE GREAT STATE OF OHIO MOST EF- 
FECTIVELY. 

Cincinnati is humming with war orders and the 


whole middle-west was never so prosperous. 


THE RIGHT APPEAL IN THE 


ENQUIRER 


cannot fail to get results. 


Western Representative Eastern Representative 
JOHN GLASS I. A. KLEIN 
Peoples Gas Building 254 Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago New .Yor 
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cists a large part of their practice. 

he medical profession is en- 
tir iv sincere when it reiterates 
thi! its opposition to quackery 
an! the nostrum evil is wholly an 
un-elfish one, and carried on with 
an eye single to the interests of 
the public health. The same 
thing may be said of the other 
ed icational activities of the As- 
soviation. They are not and can- 
no’ be to the financial interest of 
the physician. On the contrary, 
just to the extent to which they 

successful, they are directly 
to the physician’s financial detri- 
ment. So that the editorial anal- 
ogy hardly holds. What would be 
the attitude of the directors of 
Armour and Heinz toward adver- 
tising their products if such ad- 
vertising would diminish instead 
of increase the use of Armour’s 
and Heinz’s goods? 

Here is the nub of the .whole 
matter: The educational work 
that the American Medical As- 
sociation is doing is not work 
that should, by right, be done by, 
or expected of a scientific organi- 
zation; it should be done by Gov- 
ernmental agencies — municipal, 
State or federal. At present the 
amount of such work done 
through official channels is piti- 
ably small. 

The medical profession, through 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion, recognizing the need of such 
work, voluntarily assumed the not 
iiconsiderable financial burden of 
carrying it on. It is being done, 
in other words, at the expense of 
the doctors of the country, who, 
far from being financial benefi- 
ciaries of the work, are on the 
contrary, financial losers. 

Quoting the opening paragraph 
of Printers INk’s editorial: “Ad- 
mirable, as far as it goes, is the 
citort of the American Medical 
ssociation to educate the people 
cn matters of health. But it isn’t 
going far enough.” Readily ad- 
mitted. But, under present con- 
(tions, with the income of the 
-.ssociation seriously threatened 
bv the National situation, it can 
hardly be expected further to in- 
crease its appropriations for this 
work. ARTHUR J, Cramp. 





New York 
' 
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What About 
Akron? 


Have you heard the story of the 
rise of “Akron’s Ablest News- 
paper’—The AKRON EVENING 
TIMES? Have you heard about 
the birth on January 6th, 1918, of 
Akron’s only Sunday newspaper— 
The AKRON SUNDAY TIMES? 


The only Associated Press news- 
papers published in Akron. 


Under the ownership of R. F. 
Walker and W. Kee Maxwell, 
which began on November Ist, 
1916, this newspaper has made a 
record—both in circulation and 
advertising—that challenges the 
attention and admiration of adver- 
tisers everywhere. 


It is now the fastest growing 
newspaper in the fastest growing 
city in America. 


The 


Evening Times 
of Akron, O. 


made the largest gains in 1917 in 
circulation and advertising of any 
newspaper published in Akron. It 
also lays claim to making the 
largest gain in advertising in 1917 
of any newspaper in America in 
its class. 


Akron is a great city—it has a 
population now of 160,000. 


The AKRON EVENING TIMES 
is a great newspaper—it has a 
daily now of over 
22,000. 


(Member of the A. B. C.) 
Represented by F 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 

CHICAGO 


circulation 


Boston 
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One of Our Clients 


has asked me to locate a real sales- 
manager for a proposition with 
proven merit. It is built on a new 
idea that has already gotten across. 
They want a man with ambition 
and hustle, who can deliver the 
business—both by personal solici- 
tation and through sales letters. 
The services of this company 
are now being used by some of the 
largest and most prominent na- 
tional advertisers. It is an unique 


service and has possibilities that | 


are more than big enough for the 
big man wanted. 

This will interest $5,000 men and 
to the right party an opportunity 
to purchase a share in the sales 
rights will be given. To the sea- 
soned advertising salesman look- 
ing for the opportunity of work- 
ing for himself this will particu- 
larly appeal. 

KIRK TAYLOR 
Chicago Manager, Printers’ INK 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 

Telephone: Harrison 1706 





More rated retail Department, 

Dry Goods and General Mdse 

Stores are paid Subscribers to tho 

Merchants Trade Journal than 

to any other trade publication. 
A. B. C. Members. 

MERCHANTS TRADE 

JOURNAL, Inc. 

Des Moines, New York. Chicago 

Indianapolis 





New York Barbers Adverts 


A score of barber shops located 
large hotels and office buildings 
New York joined in newspaper 
vertising to give their side of the rec 
barber strike in that city. 

The men struck, say the master | 
bers, for a minimum commission of 
per cent on all receipts and deman 
“the right to fix the qualifications ; 
fitness of applicants and the right 
pass upon the fairness of the reas: 
and causes for the discharge of wo 
ers.’ 

The advertisement continues: 

“We were willing to, and did, gr 
all monetary demands—but in view 
the Personal Service we _ render 
public, we naturally refused to s 
render control of our business to 
Union Leader. 

“Out men received the highest 1 
in the city. Their weekly earnings, ! 
fore the strike, averaged from $35 
$50 per man. 

“We wish to apologize to our c 
tomers for the inevitable inconvenier 
to which they were put immediat: 
following the calling of the strike. Bit 
our service is now fully restored 
its former standards.” 


Advertises Corn Substitute for 
Stock Feeding 


The Douglas Company, Cedar Rapids 
Ia., has placed the fivertising of its 
by-products in charge of the Simpsi 
Ac Ivertising Service Company, St. Loui 
Douglas Corn Gluten Feed is now being 
advertised in farm papers. 

It is pointed out in the copy that corn 
may be saved for human consumptio 
by feeding Corn Gluten Feed to stock 

“The farmers and feeders who hav: 
sustained a loss in their feeding oper 
tions are those who have clung to tl 
heavy grain rations,’’ asserts the adve: 
tising. 


W. D. Humphrey in Govern- 


ment Service 


W. D. Humphrey, district advertisin: 
manager at Kansas City for the Bu 
roughs Adding Machine Company, De 
troit, has resigned to enter Government 
service. He has been with the Bu 
roughs organization two years, haviny 
directed the work of the national a 
vertising division until about two month 
ago. 


Mosley Leaves American Suga 
Refining Co. 


O. C. Mosley has resigned as advertis 
ing manager of the American Sugar Re 
fining Company, New York, owing t 
the Government’s ban on sugar adver 
tising. He has joined the staff of th 
New York office of the Curtis Publis! 
ing Company. 
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it may astound you 





to know that the most popular foods, such as acid fruits, oat- 

meal, sugar, cream and coffee, not only make a bad breakfast, 

but when you eat such a meal you are eating yourself sick, 
an| that such combinations, and they appear upon the breakfast tables of 
90'¢ of the families of the world, are laying the foundations for the 
diseases which finally your physician will pronounce “incurable.” 


Man’s Great Nearly every pursuit followed by man has been 

Mistake reduced to a science except feeding the body. We 

still eat haphazardly and at random. What you eat 

decides your health. The greatest mistake that man has made is his 

attempt to improve upon Nature’s work, or to go contrary to Nature’s 
laws in combining foods at meals. 


In making food man cannot improve upon Nature, and the inevitable 
penalty for combining foods improperly is a decline in both mental 
and physical strength. 


A It is easy—custom and habit making it almost natural now- 

Warning adays—for you to eat yourself sick, but if you will learn 

the proper selections, combinations and proportions, you 

may be sure of good health and long life. You may live upon the best 

things in the land, upon the natural foods current in the market and in 

season, without deprivation of your favorite foods, and more important 
than anything else, without resort to drugs. 


Tut you must select and combine your foods correctly. 
I Can I do not “cure” disease, but I teach you how to select, 
Help You combine and balance your food according to your 
individual needs and when this is done Nature 
will do the curing. 


MY FREE BOOK 


| can be of service to you—I can help you. Tear off the 
coupon and I will send you my little book which will EUGENE 


le your first lesson how to “eat yourself well”—your ar 4 a 


lirst step towards 100% health. W. 23d Street 
Please send me, with- 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN ne ne me 


Care of copy of your book, “How 
Eugene Christian, Inc. nada Cave. 


53-57 W. 23rd St. 


New York 
City 
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“New sah, SEPTEMBER 19, 1918 


Arizoria is about 
become the 
scene of a very 
Marking adical experi- 
Experiment ment in price- 
marking methods. After October 
1 the retailers of that State will 
be compelled to mark their mer- 
chandise in plain figures, with 
both the cost price and the selling 
price. The order, which comes 
from the State Council of De- 
fense, applies to all articles sold 
at retail. The incident is of very 
great significance right now, be- 
cause late reports indicate that. the 
War Industries Board, in order to 
stop profiteering, is considering a 
plan to stamp the wholesale price 
on all merchandise sold in the 
United States. 
The Arizona 


Radical 
Price- to 


Council is very 


INK 


hopeful that the measure will 
check profiteering, restore “public 
confidence in retail merchanilis- 
ing” and allay agitation. Business 
men, however, are not so enthusi- 
astic about the plan. They cin’ 
see how it can be equitably en- 
forced, but if it is enforced ‘ie 
are afraid it will play havoc with 
business. 

As simple as the Arizona pian 
may seem to its projectors, it is 
very likely that human nature wll 
nullify it. The public is no: a 
competent judge of how muen 
profit a business man should maike. 
Not possessing all the facts, it is 
not in a position to give an un- 
prejudiced opinion. 

On many products retailers « 
to make a gross profit of 33'4 
per cent on the selling price. That 
means a gross of fifty cents on a 
$1.50 article. But if a retailer 
were to state openly what his 
profit is, he would be waving a 
red flag in the face of his cus- 
tomers. Most of them would not 
believe that his net out of that 
fifty cents was only five cents or 
perhaps less. In many cases, di 
spite the large gross, the transa 
tion may show an actual loss. 

People, as a whole, have no 
conception of how much it costs 
to do business. That a merchant 
needs 30 to 40 per cent gross on 
many products in order to come 
out even taxes the credulity of 
people who are inexperienced in 
running a business. Among 
farmers there was at one time a 
widespread belief that if a met 
chant got 10 per cent above the 
delivered cost of his goods, it 
ought to have been ample. 

Another objection to the Ari 
zona plan is that people will ex 
pect to find uniform profit mat 
gins marked on goods. They 
won't be able to understand wh, 
one thing must bear a higher mat 
gin than something else. As 
matter of fact, though, merchan 
dise has to be priced according tv 
its salability. Goods that tur 
slowly must bear a higher margii 
than those that turn rapidly. A 
number of other factors influenc: 
mark-ups. As at present con 
ducted, successful merchandisin 
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consists in being able to strike a 
happ’ average. 

H:ving a merchant’s profit ap- 
pear on the goods will incline 

persons to haggle with him 

it reduced. If the margin 
appeirs ample, people will have 
ago: d excuse to ask for a cheaper 
price. Knowing the seller’s profit, 
they will shop for a low margin 
as well as for a low price. This 
will inevitably lead to price cut- 
ting. Each merchant will want to 
have the profit that he asks lower 
than that of his competitors. The 
further fact that retailers do not 
alwavs buy their goods at uni- 
form prices would lead to other 
unpleasant complications. 

Theoretically, of course, there 
is much to recommend this ruling 
of Arizona’s War Council. It will 
be a fine arrangement for showing 
up the fellow who cuts the prices 
of well-advertised products and 
then makes up his loss by charg- 
ing enormous prices for unfa- 
miliar goods. The scheme will 
expose the shortcomings of the 
careless buyer and the indifferent 
manager. But the chances are that 
if the ruling is strictly enforced it 
will in some respects hit the ef- 
ficient as well as inefficient. 

If we were living in an age of 
absolute standardization, this Ari- 
zona plan might work smooth- 
y. If prices, qualities and every- 
thing else about a product were 
completely standardized, retailers 
would have to operate on a uni- 
form margin, and then of course 
there would be no harm in mak- 
ing it known to the public. But 
as it is, there is still too much 
individualism in business, despite 
the wide socialization that the 
war has caused, to permit this 
Arizona idea to function easily. 

lf these dilettante economists in- 
sist on enforcing their ruling, 
there is one way the Arizona mer- 
chants can lighten the blow and 
that is to advertise steadily to their 
customers what their cost of doing 
business is. Let them explain their 
service and tell what it costs them 
t» support it. If it is necessary 
t» make public the gross profit, 
\hy not make public the many 
expenses that eat up that profit? 
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The Harvest Reports of the 
Is Good oa 
crops this month 

After All are encouraging 
—inspiring, if we consider them 
as a whole. The farmers had 
worked for a record, to provide 
food for ourselves and our Allies 
through another year of war. 
Drought and summer heat com- 
binéd to deny them this record 
yield, but the total as now esti- 
mated of the five major cereals— 
wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley 
—has been exceeded but three 
times in our history. 

The loss, as ‘compared with 
earlier promise, is all in corn. 
This cereal has fallen 488,000,000 
bushels below expectation, but the 
other four cereals have exceeded 
former estimates by 70,000;000 
bushels. Of wheat, our chief food 
ally, the farmers will exceed last 
season’s crop. The bumper crop 
of 1915 is the only one which ever 
exceeded this season’s yield. Nine 
hundred millions of bushels of 
this one kind of grain to be 
harvested this year! 

The farmers’ crops are always 
the basis on which all other indus- 
tries are built. Success or failure 
of the harvest spells good times or 
dull times all up and down the 
line. This year more depended 
on the yield of the soil than ever 
before. Not only have we enough 
to live on here at home, but our 
soldiers and_ sailors will have 
enough, and there will be enough 
left to help generously our Allies. 

The food problem, says Mr. 
Hoover, has been solved for the 
period of the war. Sufficient rea- 
son, this, for rejoicing in an abun- 
dant harvest. 


Sowing Seeds Of all the pa- 


Among triotic business 
men who are 


War Workers ,,,,, working in 


Washington, probably more than 
half are men who before the war 
knew little about advertising. 
Coming for the most part from 
the fields of finance, transporta- 
tion and large-unit manufacture, 
where indifference to the power of 
publicity has always had its final 
strongholds, it is not to be won- 
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dered at that they have failed in 
the past to appreciate the most 
intricate, fascinating and facile of 
the professions, as well as its 
powers. 

Once in Washington, however, 
these big business men are under- 
going a most interesting educa- 
tional process. They see adver- 
tising used in promoting almost 
every possible sort of Govern- 
ment enterprise—to sell enemy 
alien property, to recruit the devil 
dogs of the Marine Corps, to lo- 
cate hidden deposits of valuable 
ores, to increase the acreage of the 
castor bean, to register men sub- 
ject to selective service, to sell 
Smileage, to combat the I. W. W. 
in the Northwest, to speed up the 
shipyards, to raise charity funds, 
change the food habits of the na- 
tion, both as to character and 
quantity, sell Liberty Bonds, in- 
crease farm production. 

What man blessed with the or- 
dinary number of ounces of gray 
matter could fail to be impressed 
with such an array of achieve- 
ments? And will he not carry 


back with him to his private-life 
job at the end of the war the 


clearer insight into  publicity’s 
power which he has gained under 
the shadow of the Capitol? It is 
at least an interesting subject for 
speculation. 

A meat dealer 
informs us that 
one of the princi- 
pal causes of the 
high price of 
meat is the extravagant buying 
habits of people. “Everybody 
wants the fancy cuts,” he says. 
“There is no demand at all for 
the less fancy pieces.” 

For instance, when his custom- 
ers ask for veal, most of them 
want only the choice cutlets and 
chops. Unfortunately, however, 
only a small part of the animal is 
made up of such tender tid-bits. 

The rest of its meat may not be 
so fine, but, nevertheless, it has 
to be sold. But to get rid of it 
he has to offer it at ruinous prices. 
The only way he can make up his 
loss is to try to charge a fancy 
price for the popular cutlets. 


Where 
Advertising 
Would Help 


INK 


Much of the time he is not able 
to break even. 

Doesn’t the comment of. this 
dealer explain the reason for 
much of the waste in food jis- 
tribution? To overcome this con- 
dition the prejudice of the pu)lic 
against certain foods must be 
broken down. People foolishly 
imagine that they do not like cer- 
tain foods. Perhaps they have 
never tried them, or maybe their 
prejudice is due to the fact that 
they have eaten the food when it 
was improperly cooked. This :ip- 
plies particularly to meats. It is 
also true of many vegetables. \Ve 
all know that in the hands of a 
competent cook even the very 
cheapest cuts of meat can be male 
most savory. When expertly pre- 
pared, for instance, a beef stew, 
a lamb stew, or a veal stew is a 
wholesome dish. There is no rea- 
son why people should be preju- 
diced against such dishes. 

It seems to be a natural tend- 
ency for people to get into food 
ruts. Ordinarily they would be 
inclined to restrict their diet to 
half a dozen favored dishes. This 
is not beneficial to their health 
and neither is it to the best inter- 
ests of the food business. As 
Printers’ INK has_ repeatedly 
pointed out, one of the great 
things that advertising has accom- 
plished is to get the public out of 
food ruts. By increasing diet va- 
riety it has eased the strain on 
the great primary foods and thus, 
as we once said, “has kept the 
world from starving.” 

But, as the meat incident indi- 
cates, there is need for much more 
food advertising or diet educa- 
tion, as it may be called. For ex- 
ample, people must be taught to 
appreciate the value of all edible 
meats. They must be told how to 
make the cheaper cuts palatable. 
Meat dealers should get this not« 
into their advertising. Their copy 
has consisted almost entirely of a 
list of prices and has not been 
particularly influential in directing 
demand toward any special kinds 
of meats. Here’is a great oppor 
tunity and, as we have intimated, 
it is not confined entirely to those 
interested in selling meats. 
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War-Time Advertising 


DVERTISING has 
taken on a newer and 
broader meaning since 

the war began, both in this 
country and abroad. The 
American advertiser can pro- 
fit by the experience of the 
advertisers of Great Britain, 
for example. Advertisers 
there have used war-time ad- 
vertising very effectively. It 
is the duty of an acvertising 
organization such 73 ours to 
know these things and to be 
able to give our customers 
the benefit of this knowledge. 


Advertising copy, art and 


mediums have to be scrutin- 
ized very closely now. Plans 
for advertising campaigns 
have to be made more care- 
fully than ever. before. 


Men who have spent their 
lives building business 
through advertising have had 
to change their recommen- 
dations and even their meth- 
ols of work to fit the require- 
ments of the time. 


DVERTISING has an 

* edulcational, trade- 
mark and good will 
value today greater than it 
ever had. It can be used 
with more power and more 
dollars and cents value to 
the advertiser if properly 
handled. It means business 
insurance for the future. It 
represents foresightedness 
and farsightedness; it means 
preparedness for the great 
volume of business that will 
come when we win the war. 


Accomplishment is a safe in- 
dex of ability. We are will- 
ing to be judged by the suc- 
cesses which our organization 
has assisted in establishing. 
We have gathered much in- 
formation of tangible value 
to any advertiser, and we 
will be glad to discuss your 
advertising problems in this 
country or abroad with you 
at any time. 


Please write or telephone us 
for an appointment. 


Our Bulletin ‘War and War-Time Advertising’ sent free on request. 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HEN you come to think of 

it, how youthful are even the 
most veteran of our advertising 
accounts! And how quickly the 
passing advertising years add 
“age” to some houses whose ac- 
tive campaigning seems to run 
well back into antiquity! But 
most of the big advertisers are 
young enough to be drafted. Even 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills and 
Castoria go only a short ways 
back. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster’s recollections 
of several things he had put out 
of his mind were refreshed the 
other day by a letter from his 
good friend Thomas Russell, the 
London correspondent of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. Mr. Russell was writ- 
ing feelingly of the late John 
Morgan .Richards, whose recent 
death was a great personal be- 
reavement to him. After discuss- 
ing the. qualities of this fine 
American, so long a resident of 
Great Britain, Mr. Russell said: 

“Immediately after the Civil 
War, Mr. Richards visited all the 
United States for Demas Barnes 
& Co. The junior partner of this 
firm was William Porter Ward, 
now resident in this country. With 
him Mr. Richards was associated 
in all his business life. Mr. Ward 
subsequently acquired the business 
of P. H. Drake & Co., and the 
Lyon Manufacturing Company 
(now of Brooklyn), and when I 
first met Mr. Richards, in 1882, 
he represented these, among other 
American drug houses, on this 
side. 

“When I was ushered into his 
presence, a rawish boy of 17, 
with little experience, and no 
taste for the sort of business life 
that I had found, I saw a tall, 
strikingly handsome man of 41, 
with a thin, high voice, beautiful 
curling hair of silver-grey, and a 
kindness that made me ardently 
desirous of the small post for 
which I was applying. 


“At this period Mr. Richards 
14 


had just seen the complete suc: °ss 
of his labors, in persuading E.g- 
lishmen to smoke cigarettes. Je 
brought over in 1877 the  «x- 
clusive agency for Britain and \\er 
colonies for J. F. Allen & (o, 
afterwards Allen & Ginter. )n 
the steamer, crossing, he found in 
a book a picture of the fam: us 
‘Old Smoker’—a fine face, typic:l- 
ly Virginian, in a soft hat, whch 
later went on the label of some of 
the Richmond Gem line. Of this 
picture a poster was made, in the 
style of the day, which duplicated 
the success of Mr. Richaris’ 
earlier poster for Mrs. Allei's 
Hair Restorer, issued by Van 
Duzer and Richards. When this 
partnership was dissolved he was 
already a liberal and enthusiastic 
advertiser. The tobacco business 
was managed by Henry K. Terry, 
a brother of Mrs. Richards, and 
we had a private telephone line 
(one of the earliest in London) 
connecting the two offices. Some 
years later, H. K. Terry & Co. 
obtained the agency for the Duke’s 
Cameo line of cigarettes, but lost 
it on the formation of the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company. 
x * x 


“After the severance from the 
late Van Duzer, Mr. Richards ac 
quired the entire British and 
Colonial rights in Lactopeptine, a 
digestive largely advertised to the 
medical profession. It was also 
advertised to the consumer, and 
the funny thing about it is that 
the doctors never seemed to mind 
this in the least. It is still a 
favorite prescription, and I wrote 
some advertisements for it thi 
year. He had also the agency fo: 
Sozodont, which he afterwards 
relinquished in favor of the Col 
gate agency, as the two wer 
thought incompatible. 

“Another of his early associates 
the. late Brent Good, showed no 
jealousy of competition. Mr 
Richards had held his nominal 
agency for many years, and th: 

_rame thing was true of Castoria 
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“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 








Then it’s **Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 
Ww. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 




















& BUNCH OF Instant 


Sy DESK FILE 


Aut over MY 

keeps the papers on all pending 
matters in compact, convenient 
form—instantly accessible, indexed « 
A to Z in the case of No. 17, 1 
to 31 in No. 18; and with cellu- 
loid-covered removable index tabs 
for special classification in No. 
16. The pocket pages hold papers 
securely but without gripping. 


" No. 17, $2.75, has 28 pocket 
wry Don’T pages; No. 18, $3.00, has 32; and 
You Get 4 y No. 16, $2.50, has 16. Over-all 
WORN DESK FILE * S size, 10%x12 inches. Many other 


styles, all sizes, in free catalog. 
Ask your dealer or send coupon. 


NEVER THOUGHT OF ‘THAT ‘i 
THERE'S ALWAYS 

















W. C. Horn, Bros. & Co.,( Est.1848) 541-547 PearISt., N.Y. City @ 


Please send me Desk File, No. 16, 17, 18 (cross out any not wanted), 


vot eatwfactoy. Lensiow 8 may be returned within - oe FREE TRIAL 
eee OUR RISK 


Address 
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CLASS 


For class, trade & technical advertisers 


Every issue contains a directory of represen- 
tative class, trade and technical papers, with 
rates, type-page sizes and closing dates. 


Subscription Price $1 a Year 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Sample Copy on Request 








A 4TH DIMENSION 


7 


MA G A ZINE 
The Authority on Screen Advertising 
A brilliant publication, supreme in the 
new field of moving picture publicity. 
$1.00 per year Send for sample 
Class Publications Inc., 
418 South Market St., Chicago 

















Gas plants are placed ahead of “Preferred 
industries” by the government in alloting 
coal storage—one of many indications of the 
importance of the industry covered by 


The GAS RECORD 


WITH WHICH 18 MERGED THE AMERICAN GAS WORLD 


THE GAS MAN’S a MONTHLY | 
HICAGO 


diated, B. C. and A. B. P. 
New York Office: 51 E.42dSt. Tel "Murray Hill 1081 








The Oil Man’s 
Favorite Paper 


1 THE WORLD WAR 


has favorably affected the oil 
industry. It has made nec- 
essary increased production, 
developed new concerns, 
made large companies larger. 


Read the story “‘ The Petrol- 
eum Inddstry and the World 
War.”’ Sent Free on request. 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





























Do you know where ree op- 
portunities are by cities and 
counties for 
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but it was only about 1890, I think. 
that Carter’s Pills began to be ad- 
vertised on a large scale. Mr. 
Good was often here, and always 
sought to influence business in his 
friend’s favor. His consiant 
formula when introducing a nw- 
comer was this: ‘I want to in- 
troduce you to the noblest work 
of God—an honest man. Shake 
hands with John Morgan Rich- 
ards.’ It was in part through \r, 
Good’s influence that the age:icy 
of the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Company came to the Richa: ls’ 
office. 

“A few years after he hired me, 
he handed me a set of Pain Killer 
copy, and bade me try my hand at 
writing some more for the sane 
goods. The Perry Davis agercy 
was no longer supported by ‘he 
liberal advertising used at. first. 
This, however, was the beginning 
of my advertising work. I can 
assure you that my copy was 
pretty bad. But when his old 
friend, the late Geo. P. Rowell, 
began to send him Printers’ Ink 


I found what seemed to me the 
very Ten Commandments of the 


business. I systematically stole it 


| as soon as he had read it (you 
| could not get it away from him 
| before). 
| when I confessed this larceny, he 
| told me, laughing, that he had 


A few years afterwards 


been very careful to encourage it! 
Ink 
came on the scene, I was doing 


| most of the copy for the house, as 
| well as keeping the books. 


To my 
great delight, he presently installed 
me in a room as advertising man- 
ager, and turned the drudgery of 


| the accounts over to a new maui. 
*x* * * 


“When the Times offered me 
the position of advertisement mai- 
ager at, for England, a very large 
salary, Mr. Richards’ generosity 
was characteristic. He said: ‘You 
know it is not a question ot! 
money. But this is the top of your 
profession. I could not ask you 
to refuse so splendid an offer.’ 

“Not long after this his two 
sons, ‘John junior’ as he is called, 
and Nelson M. Richards, came in 
to the business. ‘ It is carried o1 
with great efficiency. The death 
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of nis daughter, Mrs. Craigie, 
stru-k him a blow from which he 
was only in part able to recover. 
He resigned his presidency of 
the Sphinx Club and of the 
Am=rican Society, and very soon 
retii'ed to his beautiful home, 
Steephill Castle, in the Isle of 
Wicht. I stayed with him there 
a few days last year. To me he 
seerled as alert as ever and as 
vigorous in mind. But I think his 
faith that those whom he had lost 
would rejoin him beyond the grave 
must have made it not hard to 
die.” 
* ok Ox 

Have any of the copy writers 
in the class ever had the experi- 
ence of trying so hard to make a 
statement clear and simple that 
it gets all tangled up? Thank 
you! A goodly show of hands! 

An example of it appeared the 
other day in the famous (or even 
worse than that) “Subway Sun,” 
the new house-organ of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Traction Com- 
pany, operating the original New 
York subway. The “Subway Sun,” 
which is published by being pasted 
on the windows of the under- 
ground trains, generously devoted 
most of its space in one issue to 
advertising the fact of the Selec- 
tive Service Registration of Sep- 
tember 12. It explained the de- 
tails of the registration and then 
added: 

“The points mentioned apply to 
all who are not already registered, 
(State registrations do not count) 
or are already in the Army or 
Navy.” 

\s, of course, men in military 
service were not required to reg- 
ister, this notice said exactly what 
it was trying not to say. 

The other day a subway car 
ran all the way from 167th street 
t. the Battery with its wheels re- 
volving backward, digging holes 
i the rails at all the stations. 

.. Maybe the notice referred 
t. was written on the same day. . . 
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(IMERICAN 
(NO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. 100% mail subscription— 
no newsstand sales—no subscription solici- 
tors—non-returnable. 8500 increase in 
mail subscription for last six months. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 




















The Los Angeles 
Evening Herald is the 
acknowledged lead- 
ing newspaper and 
advertising medium 
of the far West. 
Sworn circulation 
137,707 daily. 


Member Ae Boe: 


EIN/ON LITHON 


SPECIALIZING IN WINDOW 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING, 








Send for 
Portfolio 
of Photographs 





To get better Advertising | TALK Heegstra 


co-operation from dealers | WITH 


H Waltn HEEGSTRA tnc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Advertising 


THIS THUMB-PRINT 


is here to remind you that 
you were going to send for my 
folder No. 1A telling what 1 
can do for you and why. 
Find out now about this first- 
person-singular advertising 


ichaeeiee 
"PRINTING 


Quality Mark New Yak City 











ADEQU ATELY equipped to han- 
dle your PrinTING and BinvinG 
in an effective style and with dispatch. 
Our ideal plant controls the situation. 


Charles Francis Peas 


New York City 


_BINDING 


461 Eighth Ave. 























SI GNS ONT THE WAX 


to the goal. 
dealers’, 





If with you it is success at the 
let us — you a. to help achieve 
your object with & B. 

B. & B. SIGN ‘cb. nat ‘bth Ave.. N. V- 


copy men & 
advertisin 
man Ts 
Howell Cuts 
will interest you 
write for proofs -right now! 
303 Fifth Avenue 7 Ni York 
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Advertising Affiliation to Have 
a Workers’ Conventior 


The Advertising Affiliation, co 
ing the advertising clubs of Cley 
Rochester, Syracuse, Canton, Col 
and Buffalo will hold its next m 
in the last named city, October 2 
26. It will be an “After the War 
ness Convention,’ according to 
plans of the programme makers. A: 
the features already decided 
the following: 

Window Display caperenertal, Ad 
dresses by Clement Kieffer, Bu. alo, 
“The Art of Window Dressing” > and 
Frederick C. Kuhn, Cleveland, ‘\Vin 
dow Display Advertising from the “an 
ufacturers’ Viewpoint.” 

There will be a prearranged wi: ‘low 
display contest in the windows of 
prominent stores on Main Street, about 
fifteen windows in competition. (On 
hour will be devoted by those taking 
part in the session to an inspection of 
the windows. After the speeches and 
questionnaire a display of stereopt ‘on 
slides showing competing window is 
plays will be given. The entire audi 
ence will vote on prize windows and 
prizes will be awarded. 

The Patriotic Advertising Departmental 
will be addressed by Guy Emerson and 
Frank A. Vanderlip. James Wallen, 
Buffalo, and Maurice Switzer, New 
York, will speak before the Copy 1! 
partmental. 
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The Canadian Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association has taken concerted action 
to protect its members against —_ 
less advertising schemes. ‘A resolutio 
has been passed to the effect that mem 
bers of the association will not consider 
any advertising proposal outside of 
regularly recognized mediums unless it 
has the written endorsement of the As 
sociation of Canadian Advertisers, In 


W. E. Dodge has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Hart-Parr (: 
Charles City, Ia. He has been asso 
ciated with the Register and Tribune, 
Des Moines. 





Adv. Agency 
Wanted 


We desire to purchase an advertis- 
ing agency having clients in or near 
New York City who are using maga- 
zines or newspapers. State volume of 
business handling, and selling price. 


**CASH,”’ Box 195, Printers’ Ink 














Published muncuty .n cae Interest of 
Producers, Refinera and Marketers of Petrolewn 
Products, by 
PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO., 
20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Carries in excess of 100% more advertising 
than any other publication in its fleld 
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HANNA 


A Successful Business Manager 








I want to lease or purchase an interest in an 
evening newspaper in a city of 50,000 to 200,000. 

Or I will negotiate with a publisher desirous 
of obtaining the services of a man who under- 
stands the building of the business end of a 
newspaper. 

I have been Business Manager of a metro- 
politan newspaper in a city of 240,000 for thir- 
teen years. 

During this time I successfully built and 
developed this property; its circulation grow- 
ing from 40,000 to 90,000; its advertising and 
profits accordingly. 

Correspondence confidential. Address “C. F.,” 
Box 196, care of Printers’ Ink. 





She Hollend 
Cleveland i 


ET THE HOLLENDEN contrib- 
ute to your comfort while you 
visit Cleveland. A delightful 

room; the best of food and service; most 
congenial surroundings—all these things 
will add greatly to the success of your 
trip, whether for business or pleasure. 


European plan, with bath, 
$2.00 and upwards. 


MMT 
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Classified Advertisements 





HELP WANTED 
WANTED—NEWS CORRESPOND.- 
ENTS on semi-monthly business paper 
for New York, Boston, Cleveland and 
St. Louis. Address: Box 728, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Leading Trade Paper in its respective 
field requires all-round advertising man 
to handle make-up and correspondence, 
write copy and do some soliciting. An 
opportunity for a conscientious worker 
In replying state past experience, draft 
status, salary requirements and refer- 
ences. Address Box 723, Printers’ Ink. 





Stenographer-Secretary 
Vice-President of large manufacturing 
concern doing some government work 
wishes services of bright, quick, intelli- 
gent young Christian man not subject to 
draft; must be good stenographer, with 
some experie nce and have brains enough 
to exercise initiative. State salary ex- 
pected. Box 716, care of Printers’ Ya. 








We have a position for a 
direct-by-mail salesman. One 
who can formulate a com- 
plete advertising and _ sell- 
ing campaign and then sell 
it. We have a _ complete 
printing plant and copy de- 
partment. Good _ salary. 
Steady position. We are 
located in the best city in 
the great Southwest. Ad- 
dress Box 712, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 























WANTED 


High type advertising man, pre- 
ferably an agency man who con- 
trols several accounts, not because 
we expect him to bring these ac- 
counts with him, but as a gauge 
for us of his ability to inspire oth- 
ers of that confidence which is so 
necessary to create advertising 
successes. A man who can prove 
his integrity and sanity as an ad- 
vertising solicitor for a very large 
organization. We have a big op- 
portunity. State qualifications by 
letter. All correspondence abso- 
lutely confidential. Reply Box 714, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER 

A prominent Philadelphia adver. sing 
agency has an opening on its staff ora 
young man, draft exempt or in def: rred 
classification, who has had a good edu. 
cation and some advertising experince, 
Write in confidence to Box 726, cae of 
Printers’ Ink. 


General Artist Wanted 


Good at figures, designing and lette: ing 
Steady position for right man with ‘ an. 
ada’s leading engraving house. Kindly 
give experiences and salary expe ied, 
GR LIMITED 
Designers and Engravers 
Toronto, Canada 


COMMERCIAL 
ARTISTS 


A technical agency, growing fast, re- 
quires immediately two good artists. (‘he 
men wanted must be able to work in 
both line and wash, and be capable of 
making first-class layouts of various kinds 
of machinery on their own _ initiative. 
Men who are now doing technical art 
work will be given preference, thorugh 
experience in this line is not essential. 
To the men who qualify the most plecas- 
ant working and living conditions are 
offered, in an organization of young men 
—an organization that has more than 
tripled its size in the last eight months. 
Location: Cleveland. 

Answer, stating age, experience, draft 
status, and enclose two reproductions of 
your work, to Box 12, Station G, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 














Advertising Manager 


Prominent 
desires 
copy writer of proven ability to 
take charge of advertising depart- 


national advertiser 
capable executive and 


ment. Must be able to direct 
magazine and trade paper cam- 
paign, write and produce house 
organ; buy engravings and print- 
ed matter and carry on aggres- 
sive sales promotion campaign. 
Actual sales experience will be 
an asset. Applicants should have 
a thorough knowledge of auto- 
mobile marketing methods. State 
salary requirements, say when 
you can come and give all details 
of your experience in first letter. 
Address Box 719, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


| ¢aSheet Posts R.I, 


PANELLED PILLARED BOARD: 
ADDRESS UNION TRUST 





LISTED GI 
PROVIDENCE . 


Standish-Barnes Co. 
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PRINTERS’ 


For sale—Entire equipment of multi- 
grap! ing business; printers, stands, type 
and t pe stands, segments, furniture, etc. 
Any portion or all; Al condition; prac- 
tically new. 


P 


Box 717, Printers’ Ink. 
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High-calibre advertising man, ten years’ 
experience as solicitor and advertising 
manager, seeks new connection account, 
limited field. A builder, organizer and pro- 
ducer. Salary $3000 start. Box 731, P. I. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
With unusual experience in advertising, 
coupled with initiative and willingness 
to assume responsibilities, desires a po- 
sition paying $30 with opportunity to 
advance on own merits. Address Box 
718, Printers’ Ink. 








When you think of Hardware Dealers 
thin!: of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
sinc. The Open Door to the Hardware 
Stores of the World. Write for sample. 
233 Sroadway,. New York City. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Specialty or Staple Salesman 
Hard, intelligent worker, tactful and re- 
sourceful, possessing initiative. Ameri- 
can, 35 years old, married.. Would pre- 
fer commission basis, but if paid salary 
could not start under $3,000 a year. 
Box 725, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Business Manager of big publication in 
sma'l trade desires new connections. Pre- 
fer Chicago. Ten years with publication, 
beginning as bookkeeper and stenographer. 
Class 4 in draft. Box 722, P. I. 





Advertising Manager-Salesman 
First-class, large acquaintance through- 
out Eastern territory, available for gen- 
eral or trade publication. Box 730, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Position of opportunity in editorial, ad- 
vertising or sales promotion work wanted 
by trade paper editor, forceful writer, 
several years mercantile experience, 
draft exempt. Minimum salary $50. 
Box 715, Printers’ Ink. 

Well-educated woman, with wide and 
varied business and social experience, 
including a year’s work selling space 
and writing copy on a newspaper, wants 
place on advertising staff of newspaper 
or agency in Middle West. Box 727, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Philadelphia Advertiser or Agency: 


Have you a position open for a young 
woman who has specialized in advertis- 
tising writing and layout? Address: 
A. C. F., 2023 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia. 


DRAFT-EXEMPT AD MAN 
Graduate I. C. S. advertising course. 
Experienced in office systems, payroll 
work and handling men. Will prove 
valuable as assistant to advertising man- 
ager or as beginner in agency. Age 27. 
Box 729, Printers’ Ink. 














Highly Trained Advertising Man 
For Sale 

A proven success in the mail order field. 
In imate knowledge of general merchan- 
dise and a master of the kind of copy 
and general presentation that sells it. 
Creator of ideas for sales promotion. 
Working knowledge of engraving, elec- 
tretyping, printing. Details and proof 
of ability in interview. Salary require- 
ment about $4,000. Box 711, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTING EXPERT and advertising 
man wants position with agency or man- 
ufacturing concern. Experience includes 
copy writing, layouts, typography, colors, 
estimating and buying, or superintend- 
ing the production. Exceptional char- 
acter and ability. Ask about No. 3207. 
FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, Inc., Third 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS! 
DO YOU NEED A PRODUCER? 


Solicitor.who has held lead on leading 
New York daily for past 7 years wishes 
to fill the.gap which the coming draft 
will make on your publication.  Gilt- 
edged references from present publisher, 
advertising agencies, etc. (28). 3B in 
draft. Start at $3,500. Box 720, Prin- 
ters’ Ink. 


A GOOD MAN FOR 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 
New York Agency man, well-educated, 
hard-working—good at copy, layouts and 
details, but lacking personality to be- 
come agency representative—wishes man- 
agerial position with high-class manufac- 
turer willing to give able young man a 
real part in his advertising plans and 
their execution. Box 724, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHING EXECUTIVE 
Draft exempt, 14 years’ experience, full 
knowledge editorial, circulation, adver- 
tising and mechanical ends of trade and 
export paper fields. Has initiative, abil- 
ity, and originality. Now general man- 
ager well-known organization. Seeks 
similar publishing connection or with 
manufacturer seeking export business. 
Age 36, married. Box 721, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


THE DRAFT 

is taking many valuable men from pub- 
lishing houses, magazines and newspa- 
pers. Because of lameness I cannot 
serve. I am on the night staff of a New 
York daily but have certain hours in 
the day which I can devote to other 
work. Editorial, rewrite, copy-reading 
or original writing. Age 38. Salary de- 
pending on work required. Address 
Box 713, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Poster Plants 
in over 400 
large cities 
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twenty-three 
states acting 
as service 
stations to the 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE p 
SELLS RUSSIAN RUBLES 


TEL HARRISON CABLE ADDR 
6537 ot. _ MOS 


SHERMAN BROTHERS ComPany 
EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 
Continental ana Commercial Bank Building 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES 
W.D. ZIMOIN COMPANY 
Scan PETROGRAD - RUSSIA 


CHICAGO July 31, 1918 


Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Advertising Department 
Gentlemen: 

On Sunday, July 2lst, we inserted in the 
financial section of your paper an advertisement stating that 
we had for sale 2,000,000 Rubles. By noon Monday, July 22nd, 
we had sold 1,500,000 Rubles and by three o'clock the entire 
lot had been disposed of, and we are still receiving inquiries 
both by telephone and mail from city investors and residents 
of Wisconsin, Iowa and Northern Illinois towns. 

We are advising you of these fects to show 
our appreciation of the merits of advertising in your paper and 
can assure you that the results were far better than anticipated. 


Yours very truly, 
COMPANY 


The Chicago Tribune not only has a class of 
readers who appreciate and respond to the highest 
types of advertising; but The Chicago Tribune has 
more readers than any other Chicago paper, morn- 
ing or evening, Daily or Sunday. 


The Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/(/ 











